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Dr. Francis Lieber. 


THE BIOGRAPHY of an eminent man-of-letters is valuable both 
for the light which it throws upon his individual character and for 
the view which it gives us of the society in whose midst he lived 
and moved. Few volumes present more of this two-fold interest 
than Mr. Thomas Sergeant Perry’s ‘ Life and Letters of Francis 
Lieber’ (Osgood). Dr. Lieber (Doc. PAz?.) was one who thought 
and labored much for the public good. He was scarcely a volumi- 
nous, and surely not a popular, writer. But he was a very solid 
and influential one, and the works which preserve the essence of 
his laborious and eventful life must surely grow in interest if the 
world does not greatly deteriorate in wisdom. 

I have called this life eventful, although much of it was spent 
in quiet study, and more in professional labor. But it included 
the last wars of Napoleon and the Civil War between our own 
Northern and Southern States, with all the public events that lie 
between these two historic crises. It began in one hemisphere, 
to be continued and ended in another. Its first enthusiasms were 
military, and perhaps aggressive. Its solid outcome was in sub- 
re service to the philosophy that makes for peace. Francis 
Lieber was a native of Berlin. His parents were of the substantial 
bourgeots stock, which, in that country, best follows and appre- 
ciates education. In 1815, himself some months younger than the 
century, he took part in the military operations which followed 
Napoleon’s return from Elba. In his second battle, he was 
severely wounded and narrowly escaped death. His fine consti- 
tution, already developed by gymnastic exercise, enabled him to 
recover from this injury with no serious damage to his health. 
The brief campaign over, he returned to his family and to school- 
life, which appearéd to him somewhat monotonous, after the ex- 
citements of the camp. He wasa pupil and ardent adherent of 
the well-known gymnast Jahn, whose liberal opinions soon after 
drew upon him the suspicion and dislike of the Prussian Govern- 
ment. Lieber shared in the odium which visited his master, and 
without any offence, overt or covert, was imprisoned for four 
months, and forbidden thenceforth to prosecute his studies at any 
University within the limits of Prussia. His career being thus 
arrested, and the home outlook an unpromising one, he joined a 

artv of young friends who were drawn to Greece by their interest 
in her struggle for independence. This expedition ended in fail- 
ure and disappointment, for which the disorganized condition of 
the country seems to have been mainly responsible. Although 
nearly destitute of means, Lieber managed to visit Argos and 
Corinth, and soon after sailed for Italy, in which country he 
arrived in a penniless condition. Here he was so fortunate as to 
make the acquaintance and to win the esteem of the historian 
Niebuhr, who engaged him as tutor to his sons. Lieber was now 
enabled to enjoy a residence of a year in Italy, under circumstances 
which gave him access to all that was most interesting in its his- 
torical monuments, its art galleries, and its society. Returning 
thereafter to Berlin, somewhat sobered in his political creed, he 
made his peace with the Government, and received permission to 
resume his studies. The suspicious attitude of the Government, 


however, subjected him to constant discomfort, and with its per- 
mission he removed to Halle. Here a more serious trouble 
overtook him in the shape of arrest and imprisonment for sup- 
posed participation in some Gallo-philic machinations. In this 
emergency, the friendship of Niebuhr stood him in great stead, 
and it was to this that he was indebted for his final release. 

Lieber now escaped to England, and took up his abode in Lon- 
don, where he supported himself by giving lessons in the German 
language. It was here that he first met the lady who became his 
wife. He left England for America in 1827, having been invited 
to take charge of a gynasium and swimming-school in Boston. 
These seem to have prospered in his hands, but the bent of his 
mind was in another direction. He corresponded with the leading 
papers of Germany, and published a volume entitled ‘ The Stran- 
ger in America,’ but soon became more widely known through 
the Encyclopedia Americana, which he devised and edited, con- 
tributing also many articles from his own pen. The work was in 
great part a translation from the German Conversations Lexicon, 
but with numerous alterations and additions, for which he enlisted 
the services of such men as John Pickering, Judge Story, George 
Bancroft, and Edward Everett. 

The seriousness and solidity of Lieber’s mind had made friends 
for him among the foremost men of the country. In the pursuit 
of his literary labors, he visited various cities, and became, for a 
time, a resident of Philadelphia ; but in 1835 he was called toa 
professorship in the University of South Carolina, in the city of 
Columbia, which thus became his home for many years. In 1858, 
he was appointed Professor of History and Political Science in 
Columbia College, New York, and continued to discharge the 
duties of this post until his death in 1872. He seems to have car- 
ried his two most important works, ‘ Political Ethics’ and * Politi- 
cal Hermaneutics,’ in his thoughts for a long time, and to have 
had much correspondence concerning them with his most intimate 
friends, especially with Charles Sumner and George S. Hillard. 

From this brief outline of his life, as recorded by Mr. Perry, we 
will turn to an equally brief characterization, founded upon per- 
sonal recollection. I first remember to have seen Dr. Lieber in 
the summer of the year 1840. I was at this time both a student 
and a recluse, disposed, moreover, to eye the world askance as in 
league against religion, with the flesh and the devil. I delighted 
in long, doctrinary conversations, and in one of these repeated 
the oft-quoted saying that man makes the city and God the coun- 
try. Lieber heard me patiently, but penantly suggested that, as 
God had made man, and had made him for society, city life and 
its developments might be considered to be as much the work of 
the Creator as anything to be found in the country. Lieber was 
at this time established in his Southern home, where his great 
heart, as Hillard called it, hungered both for the air of freedom, 
and for the varied and unrestrained intercourse with thinkers and 
writers which had made the North delightful to him. He usually 
passed his vacations in New York or Boston, and thus the ac- 
quaintance, whose beginning I have indicated, grew into a friendly 
relation, and continued through a long term of years. In this 
period I saw much that was admirable in his character and de- 
meanor. I remember particularly a great tone of reality in all 
that he said. His culture was eminently encyclopedic, and the 
variety of his acquisitions gave him enviable resources in convers 
sation. As was his culture, so was his character—many-sided 
and manifold in its interests, but always loyal to principles. I 
have seen him in great and small company, have heard Rien dis- 
cuss with philosophers, and discourse with gay young people. 
As I remember, he had — something to teach, but took 
always the attitude of one who had also something to learn. The 
dignity of a man-of-letters sat easily upon him, as upon one whe 
neither obtruded nor ignored it. While his mind was scientific in 
its character, his nature was eminently sympathetic, and popular 
appreciation would have been as delightful to him as it is to those 
whose work lies in its direction. I think that he felt painfull 
the limited number of those who made themselves familiar wit 
his writings, although among these were the most eminent men 
of his day. 

Such regrets were, however, sometimes tempered by an op 
site experience. He once went with me to hear Theodore Parker 

reach. In the course of the sermon he whispered to me: ‘ Par- 
Ce has read my Political Ethics,’ a fact which Parker at once ac- 
knowledged when Lieber was presented to him. Of the dis- 
course, he said to me, very earnestly : ‘ I could wish to persuade 
you that this is not religion.’ I saw Lieber more than once dur- 
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ing our Civil War. His letters to Charles Sumner and other 
public men at this period show how deeply he considered both 
our moral and our military situation. While he was ready to aid 
the cause of freedom with speech and with pen, and while two of 
his sons fought in the army of the North, his dearly-beloved son 
Oscar espoused the cause of secession, and joined the Confederate 
Army, in whose ranks he fell. Well might his father say, as he 
does in a letter to a Southern friend : ‘ You see, the Civil War has 
knocked rudely at my door.’ 

Among many conversations with Dr. Lieber, I remember one 
in which we spoke of German philosophy. He had heard Hegel 
lecture, and had been impressed by his harsh dialect and unpleas- 
ant manner. I asked him whether Kant was not the greater man 
of the two. He thought so, and thought, as many do, that Hegel 
in his cumbrous way of expressing himself had aimed rather at 
obscurity than at clearness of diction. 

I had a little glimpse of him at the festival in which the Century 
Club of New York celebrated the seventieth birthday of the poet, 
Bryant. We met in the ante-room. Lieber asked me how | had 

assed the summer. I replied: ‘ In reading Cicero’s essay, ‘‘ De 

atura Deorum.’’’ He said: ‘Read ‘‘De Oratore’’; it is 
finer.’ As I passed on to the hall, thinking of the poem I had 
been asked to recite, he said : ‘Nur verwegen’ (‘ Only be bold’). 
In my last letter to him, I informed him that I had been reading 
his ‘ Political Ethics,’ and that, to my surprise, I had found it 
very readable. Its plainness and thoroughness of statement com- 
mend it to all who are interested in the study of such themes. 
Those who have not the courage to attack Dr. Lieber’s weighty 
volumes will learn much of his value and merit from the letters 
given in Mr. Perry’s publication. In all of them is shown the bal- 
ance of the judicial mind, uniting. respect for the invaluable 
authority of tradition with a respect even deeper for the right of 
human society to progress and development. As Americans, we 
should be deeply touched by the patriotic zeal which led him 
to place his great attainments and powers at the service of his 
adopted country in the death-struggle which freed her from her 
direst foe. 

. ‘Call no man happy until he is dead,’ said Solon. Shall we 
say that Dr. Lieber was a happy man? To have been able to 
render great services to mankind, and to have won through these 
the esteem of the foremost of one’s contemporaries, is certainly an 
enviable boon. Yet the life of this eminent man had in it more of 
shadow than of sun, in so far as concerns his circumstances and 
surroundings. An exile from the country which he had defended 
with his blood ; a sojourner in Jands remote from his kindred ; 
domiciled for years in a smal] Southern city whose society was 
filled to the brim with bitter prejudices against the ideas around 
which his whole life revolved ; in his best estate, doomed to be 
understood onl by the few, and neglected by the many—who 
shal] say that he did not carry the cross of his own superiority, 
and yearn at times for the wide and easy success which crowns the 
efforts of a talent more popular and superficial? Something of 
this is expressed in the portrait of him which accompanies Mr. 
Perry’s volume. The mouth has a touch of melancholy in its 
lines, while the brow and eyes are serene. As such I remember 
them—the eyes, of finest blue, full of wisdom and of knowledge 
which speech could never wholly impart ; the brow, broad and 
Napoleonic ; the voice impressive, giving weight to words that 
teemed with reason and with sentiment. His leading characteris- 
tics were an intellectual passion for civil liberty, a rare under- 
standing both of its character and conditions, and a determination 
to stand by these to the utmost extent of service and of sacrifice. 
Kindly, friendly, and manly was he; not averse to laughter nor 


deficient in humor ; as reserved only as became one in whose- 


thoughts the momentous issues of life and conduct were always 
uppermost. A man of rare type and of a large mould, not easil 
matched to-day either in the country of his birth or in that whic 
became his through sympathy and appreciation. ‘ 
JuLIA WarRD Howe. 








Literature 








“Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret.” * 
Dr. GRIMSHAWE’S SECRET has been well kept, and with it has 
been kept, in good degree, the secret of a method of composition as 





* Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret. A Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Edited, with 
Preface and Notes, by Julian Hawthorne. $1 50. Boston: Osgood. 


painstaking, it appears, and as sane, as that of any romaner—the 
most artistic—the world has ever seen. It is now more than 
eighteen years since Hawthorne died, and since his death the 
actual bulk of his published writings has just about doubled. It 
may be said also that our knowledge of the mind of this sombre 
and peculiar genius of New England has rounded out into a pretty 
complete circle. Of the smaller events of his life, whatever they 
may have been, we have still only an incomplete notion ; but of 
the quality of his genius and his method of labor we have full 
material for judgment. At first we had his gloom, and only the 
artistic effect of his sunlight ; but the posthumous publications 
soon brought new light upon his mental workings, and it was 
supposed, eight years ago, that we should get no more illumina- 
tion on this subject. Yet here comes a perfect meteoric shower 
of it in the shape of the new matter just printed in the maga- 
zines, and especially in this new volume as illustrated by these 
fresh notes. It seems that the MS. of ‘ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret,’ 
existed unknown, or unnoticed, until eight years ago, and that 
since that time it has lain unnoticed, though not unknown, It 
consists of successive studies for a novel, carried on in England 
during the last few years of Hawthorne's life, and variously sup- 
plemented elsewhere by notes and memoranda. The studies cul- 
minated in a full romance, ‘ complete,’ as the Editor says ; that 
is, ‘it has a beginning, a middle, and an end. There is no break 
in the narrative, and the legitimate conclusion is reached. . 
The story is divided into two parts, the scene of the first being 
laid in America ; that of the second in England. Internal evi- 
dence goes to show that the second part was the first written, or, 
in other words, that the present first part is a rewriting of an 
original first part, afterward discarded, and of which the existing 
second part is the continuation.’ It may be added that the first 
part, though more complete in story, is less finished in that beau- 
tiful, wonderfully balanced, and pellucid style which Hawthorne 
made famous. It is more crude; the color is laid on, so to 
speak, and distributed, but not perfectly toned. The parts of the 
plot are nearly balanced, the proportions of the characters and 
scenery probably settled, the light and shadow closely indicated, 
but the thought is much less spiritually illuminated than in por- 
tions of the second part which show conclusions reached and 
whole sections apparently filled in and finished. Hawthorne was 
extremely fastidious in his use of words, and these opening chap- 
ters show only the hurry to get down the material points while 
they were ina glow. Most of the detail would have been ex- 
anded and pruned, and worked up in a hundred ways. In the 
ast part connections would have been made closer, characters 
would have been brought out more distinctly, the plot would have 
been fuller, and probably a new polish would have been added to 
the touches of comparative criticism on American and English 
life, which are, even as the book now stands, wonderfully sug- 
gestive of the masterly work which Hawthorne was capable of 
giving us. The story as a whole is genuinely Hawthornesque. 
No one else could have given us the commingled beauty and 
gloom of Dr. Grimshawe's study, of the graveyard scene in winter 
when Ned and Elsie accompany the Doctor and his English 
guest through the snowdrifts in search of the last resting-place of 
an ancient emigrant. ‘The snow, except in one spot close at 
hand, lay deep, like cold oblivion, over the surging graves, and 
piled itself in drifted heaps against every stone that raised itself 
above the level ; it filled enviously the letters of the inscriptions, 
enveloping all the dead in one great winding-sheet, whiter and 


-colder than those which they had individually worn. The dreary 


space was pathless; not a footstep had tracked through the 
heavy snow ; for it must be warm affection indeed that could so 
melt this wintry impression as to penetrate through the snow and 
frozen earth, and establish any warm thrills with the dead be- 
neath ; dasies, grass, genial earth, these allow of the magnetism 
of such sentiments ; but winter sends them Shivering back to the 
baffled heart.’ No one could have painted so strongly the mys- 
terious depths of the old Doctor, or the sunny brightness of the 
two children, and so woven about both gloom and gleam the 
meshes of those innumerable cobwebs. The fine insight into 
the psychology of Colcord’s nature, and the delicacy with which 
all its lines are drawn, belong to Hawthorne’s best work. The 
chasm which yawns between the American half of the story and 
the English half, and which represents a lapse of many years, 
necessitating the entire building anew of the characters, is bridged 
by a delicate phantasmal creation that is as real to the imagina- 
tion as it is unreal in actual life. It is a picture belonging to 
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superstitious times, when the creatures of the imagination could 
look in the face of a crude science without blinking, but so sanely 
managed, and with such subtle skill, that it is as real to the mental 
life of finely-organized dreamers as the best cut-up specimen of 
the American coquette is to the magazine readers of to-day. 
The tone of the story changes when it crosses the Atlantic. 
From the half-realities of dream-life in Salem, we get the pictu- 
resque life of very solid realities in England. We trace there, 
with this sombre, ghostly story running through it all, the result 
of Hawthorne's keen observation of English country life and 
manners, As happened in the second half of the Italian 
romance, ‘ The Marble Faun,’ Hawthorne either found it neces- 
sary to create an atmosphere/for his drama as real and vivid as 
close description of actual scenes and life could make it, or he 
took occasion to deluge us with copious streams from his note- 
books. In either case it serves the same purpose. In most of 
the American romances, the story is a misty exhalation from a 
round which the author first created; in the Italian and Eng- 
ish, it is the same intangiblé phenomenon rising from the actual 
soil of the old world. Here, he must make his scenery ; there, 
he only adapted it: for, like most Americans of imagination, he 
could not leave the old ruins, and the dilapidated glories of old 
castles and towers. The best part of English life to him, as to 
most cultivated Americans, belonged to past —. It is an 
heirloom in which the practical, beef-eating Englishman of to- 
day possesses a showman's privilege, but of which he is himself 
no part.. The spiritual value of the old houses and old institu- 
tions the foreigner probably gets better than the native. Cer- 
tainly it was Hawthorne’s dream, which we see shining through 
his English Note-Books, to grasp this imperceptible spirit of 
antiquity in English institutions, and make it cast a shadow which 
he could measure ; and in this story, imperfect as it is, he has 
done more toward this purpose than any of those English writers 
who have wandered in and out of monasteries and battlemented 
castles without discovering that they were anything more than 
shooting-boxes. 





‘‘James Fenimore Cooper.”’ * 

‘I HAVE VISITED, ia Europe, many countries,’ wrote the late Prof. 
Morse. ‘In every city that I visited the works of Cooper were con- 
spicuously placed in the windows of every bookshop. They are pub- 
lished as soon as he produces them, in thirty-four different places in 
Europe. They have been seen by American travellers in the languages 
of Turkey and Persia, in Constantinople, in Egypt, at Jerusalem, at Is- 
pahan.’ No American writer, except, possibly, the author of ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ has ever enjoyed so wide a contemporary popularity ; 
and no matter what may be the present state of feeling regarding his 
works in the capitals of Persia and Palestine, it is a foregone con- 
clusion that Prof. Lounsbury’s excellent biography will be welcomed 
by a larger body of readers than greeted its immediate predecessors 
in this series. Apart from the greater fame of the author whose life 
is narrated and whose writings criticised, Cooper’s career was one 
of greater interest to the average mind. The early sojourn in the 
wilderness, whither, in 1790, his father removed from Burlington, 

., to make the clearing where Cooperstown now stands ; the 
motley handful of Europeans, with Talleyrand among them, that 
drifted or found lodgment in this advance post of American civiliza- 
tion ; the Yale College episode, which left so slight a mark on the 
novelist’s mind ; the early apprenticeship aboard the Sterling, mer- 
chantman, with the subsequent brief experience of service in the 
Navy, which made a deeper impression ; the accidental determination 
ona literary career ; the pleasant years of foreign residence—in France, 
in England, and in Italy; the endless discussions in which this most 
thin-skinned and impulsive of the irritable race of scribblers became in- 
volved ; the success which attended the publication of his earlier 
works, and the unpopularity which followed the appearance of the 
later ones—all these are treated with a skill which permits no incident 
to lose in interest from the manner in which itis presented.. Prof. 
Lounsbury may be somewhat prolix ; indeed, he seldom shrinks from 


paraphrasing a statement which he has already made with sufficient 


explicitness ; but he writes so easily and so agreeably, his knowledge 
of his subject is so thorough, his temper so judicial, his humor so 
quiet and pervasive, that he must be an exceptionally ill-humored 
reader who grumbles at having to accompany him through the two 
hundred and ninety pages in which he tells the story of Cooper's life, 
portrays the singularly pure and sturdy, though narrow, character of 
the man, and analyzes the works of fiction which have given him a 
place in the Temple of Fame from which it will be difficult to dislodge 





* james Fenimore Cooper. By Thomas R. Lounsbury. $1.25. (American Men- 


of-Letters.) Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & 





him. With such a life as this in his possession, one hardly regrets 
the dying injunction which has closed to the biographer *‘ the direct 
and authoritative sources of information contained in family papers.’ 
It would have been difficult to write a better book than this, had the 
family archives been completely at the writer's disposal. The ten- 
dency of the work will be to raise the creator of Leatherstocking in 
the estimation of those who fancy that, because he charmed them in 
their youth, he is not a novelist to be read in riper years. In view of 
the tribute which has been paid him by critics of the keenest discern- 
ment and most divergent tastes, one can only be amused by the pat- 
ronizing tone in which Cooper’s powers are sometimes admitted by 
writers of a school more fashionable to day. 





‘* Mr. Isaacs.” * 


Mr. IsAacs, we thought at first, would be a Persian Samuel Brohl. 
He had the physical attributes of the Galician adventurer. He had a 
face of magical beauty, the mien of a god. He lived in a jewelled 
chamber, strewn with diamonds and sapphires, gold flasks and cups 
of jade, yataghans and idols, lamps and ruby-hilted sabres, cushions 
of silk and illuminated manuscripts. He was mysterious, fascinat- 
ing, ‘fatal.’ His real name was Abdul Hafiz ben Isak. 

This is the first impression of Mr. Crawford’s book. The hero is 
to be drawn in the manner of Cherbuliez or Sand ; the color is to-be 
laid on with the brush of Théophile Gautier. Mr. Isaacs will plot, 
scheme, and murder. He will then probably be killed—and will ex- 
pire with a love-song of Saadi on his lips. As we read, however, the 
character of the work changes. One is surprised to find that the hill- 
life in India is painted accurately, not romantically. Real persons 
step out of the fiction. Lord Steepleton Kildare, we have very little 
doubt, is that gallant young Irish lancer, who won his Victoria Cross 
in Zululand, made a famous ride in the Afghan war, and is now Lord 
Ripon’s Military Secretary. Mr. Currie Ghyrkins is the typical com- 
missioner of the North West Provinces; Miss Westonhaugh, his 
niece, is only separated by her beauty from the ordinary ‘ missee 
baba’ of the hills. Mr. Crawford’s purpose, we then perceive, is to 
write, not a sensational novel, but a fairly accurate transcription of 
life, interspersed with running comments on Buddhism, polygamy, 
and the reign of the Competition Wallah. 

In his scheme there are obvious difficulties. Mr. Isaacs, the Persian 
diamond-merchant, loves the beautiful Miss Westonhaugh. In actual 
life, though he should talk like an angel and look like a god, the 
beautiful Miss Westonhaugh would have nothing to do with him. To 
her he would be ‘touched with the tar-brush.’ He would be a 
‘nigger.’ Like those handsome native princes whom one sees at an 
Agra durbar, he might be invited by the British officers to mess, or 
polo, or badminton in cantonments, but as for taking him home to 
their wives or sisters—merci/ This is the ignoble prejudice which 
mars Anglo-Indian fiction. If the novelist would describe the 
English, his book is the old monotonous account of camp and 
cutcherry, of tiger-hunting and lawn-tennis, of promotion and ‘ gup. 
If he would describe the natives, his theme is unintelligible. Mr. 
Crawford, trying to harmonize both modes of life, knows that he can 
rarely bring his hero and heroine together ; and their love is therefore 
subordinated to the dissertations, often very eloquent, which gleam 
through the book 

Thus we take less interest in the characters and story than in the 
sketches of Himalayan life, which are vivid, and in the comments, 
which generally strike the true note. Mr. Crawford is still young in 
the art of letting his personages develop themselves in action. His 
Hindustani sometimes halts; his Urdu spelling would shock the 
sensitive soul of Dr. W. W. Hunter. His American, Mr. Griggs, is 
a little tos egotistic, and his man-eating tigers are a little too abun- 
dant. But his work, as a whole, is a remarkable contribution to cur- 
rent literature, and we gladly welcome him into the ranks of Ameri- 
can novelists. 





“ The Pacific States of North America.’’ + 

THE sToRY need not be repeated here of how Mr. Bancroft, a pub- 
lisher of books, came to turn his attention to the writing of buoks, 
and how he gathered together the most remarkable, voluminous, and 
valuable library of printed books and precious manuscripts, relating 
to the earlier history of the west coast of America, that has ever been 
collected. With all this, which has been so often told, historical stu- 
dents are quite familiar, and are more concerned now to know what 
use he is making of his rare possession. In his first work, ‘ The Na- 
tive Races of the Pacific Coast,’ published six years ago, it was an- 
nounced that that was preliminary to much which was to follow ; and 
the work itself aroused a warm interest in the fulfilment of the prom- 
ise. We have the first instalment now in this first volume of * The 





* Mr. Isaacs. "A Tale of Modern India. By F. Marion Crawford. $1. (New 
York : Macmillan & Co.) 

+ Central America. Vol. I. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. $4.50. (History of the 
Pacific States of North America. Vol. 1.) San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
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History of the Pacific States,’ and that the author does not mean to 
confine himself to any narrow limits is evident even on the title-page, 
where the history comes down only to 1530. Progress, however, will, 
of course, be more rapid in subsequent volumes, as the first one is 
necessarily taken up with much that is introductory, though not less 
instructive and valuable for that reason. Thus, nearly one fifth is 
devoted to a sketch of Spanish history, particularly the degree of civ- 
ilization and culture to which the Spaniard had attained at the close of 
the fifteenth century ; and to an indispensable summary of discoveries 
in America, from the Northmen to Columbus, and his immediate fol- 
lowers. Nor is it till the volume is two thirds finished that we come 
to the picturesque figure of that brilliant vagabond and pious free- 
booter, Vasco Nufiez, looking down alone from the dividing ridge of 
the Isthmus upon the gleaming waters of the great South Sea, and 
devoutly thanking God that He had kept that sight from the eyes of 
all Christian men till he —Vasco Nufiez—should be brought there by 
the Diviae will to look uponit. It is here that the history of the Pa- 
cific States begins. But it must be borne in mind that by the term 
Pacific States Mr. Bancroft means, not merely those belonging to our 
own government, but all those upon the Pacific Coast, from the Isth- 
mus of Panama to Behring Strait. More space, indeed, will be given 
to the Pacific United States, than to the more Southern regions ; but 
it is not because they are more important, as a part of the Republic, 
but because a wider historical interest attaches to them in their Span- 
ish and Mexican character than has belonged to the provinces of Cen- 
tral America. The field is one which has been much less explored 
than that of the eastern slope of the continent, and certainly possesses 
a not less romantic interest. This, Mr. Bancroft has, in the wealth 
of his library, peculiar facilities for bringing to light, and judging both 
from this volume and the previous work on the Indians, he is not in 
the least likely to overlook it. 





Recollections of Rossetti.* 


It will probably be said of Mr. T. Hall Caine’s ‘ Recollections of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti,’ that they are too intimate, but it is because 
they are intimate that they will be read. There is an insatiable desire 
on the part of the public to see every famous man in his dressing- 
gown and slippers. Mr. Caine does not follow Rossetti into his bath- 
room, but he only leaves him at its threshold. 

Mr. Caine became acquainted with Rossetti by correspondence 
three years before the poet’s death. He did not meet him personal y 
until the fall of 1880, but from that time forward he was his closest 
friend, almost living with him, at Cheyne Walk. It may be said that 
he had the poet’s consent to publish his letters, and thev constitute a 
valuable contribution to the literary criticism of the day. The ‘ rec- 
ollections’ also are valuable. The story of Rossetti’s short but hap- 
py married life isasad one. His wife sat to him in his studio asa 
model, but he soon saw that she was a woman of more than ordiuary 
intelligence. Her temperament was as artistic as his own, and they 
worked together with brush and pencil. She was a great sufferer from 
neuralgia, and died two years after their marriage from au overdose of 
laudanum taken to relieve her pain. Her husband’s death, twenty years 
later, resulted in like manner from an overdose of chloral. Her loss 
was a terrible blow to Rossetti, and in the first agony of his grief he 
took the volume of love-poems he had addressed to her and buried 
it in her coffin. During her life he had been fond of going about 
among men ; after her death he secluded himself in the house in 
Cheyne Walk and devoted himself to collecting odd furniture and 
bric-A-brac. His studio was in his house, and he never went out ex- 

to rummage among the old shops. His library was in his studio. 
It consisted of about a thousand ‘oddly-assorted books. 

Mr. Caine’s volume, though written from the standpoint of an 
admirer, contains some criticism. He says that Rossetti, though 
uncommonly shrewd at a bargain, was singularly lacking in common- 
sense, and relates an incident to prove this latter assertion. A phy- 
sician ordered the poet to take three doses of nux vomica during the 
day. Having forgotten at what hours they were to be taken, he swal- 
lowed the whole amount at one time. The result came near to being 
fatal. There is material in this book that the future biographer can- 
not be too thankful for. We learn that the ‘ Blessed Damosel ’ was 
written when Rossetti was nineteen ; that the first draught of ‘ Jenny’ 
was made a year later ; that ‘Sister Helen’ was written at twenty- 
four, and the translations from the early Italian lyrists, between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty-one. A number of hitherto-unpublished 
verses are given. We are told of Rossetti’s methods of work ; and 
his estimate of other poets. ‘I grudge Wordsworth every vote he 
gets,” he wrote to Mr. Caine. Coleridge he admired; but Keats 
was, among all his contemporaries, ‘ the one true heir of Shakspeare,’ 
and he considered himself his first appreciator. Longfellow called 
upon Rossetti while he was painting “ Dante’s Dream.’ ‘The old 
poet,’ says Mr. Caine, ‘ was courteous and complimentary to the last 
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* Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Roberts Bros. 


By T. Hall Caine. $3. 


degree ; he seemed, however, to know little or nothing about painting 
as an art, and also to have fallen into the error of thinking Rossetti 
the poet and Rossetti the painter different men ; in short, that the 
Dante of that name was the painter, and the William the poet.’ Upon 
leaving the house, Longfellow said: ‘I have been glad to meet you, 
and should like to have met your brother ; pray, tell him how much I 
admire his ‘‘ Blessed Damosel.” Giving no hint of the error, Ros- 
setti answered, ‘‘I will tell him.’’’ Mr. Caine has very little to say 
of Rossetti the painter. His book gives us the impression that the 
man himself was more absorbed in his poetry than in his painting. 
Theological Literature. 

Dr. WHEDON's Commentaries (Phillips & Hunt) are not intended 
for specialists so much as for less learned students of the English 
Bible. That, however, does not diminish the credit due their 
authors for having accomplished the work with very respectable suc- 
cess. It is exceedingly difficult to write a popular Commentary, 
without making it too brief for clearness, or toc diffuse and elementary 
to be interesting. The ones before us are, on the whole, very good. 
The authors have not overburdened their pages with learning, but they 
show a considerable acquaintance with critical questions, and a wel- 
come candor--although there is throughout a strong conservative 
tendency. Vol. V. (The Book of Psalms; $1.50) is by Dr. F. G. 
Hibbard ; while of the books contained in Vol. VI. ($ 2.25), Job is 
annotated by Dr. J. K. Burr, Proverbs by Dr. W. Hunter, and 
Ecclesiastes and Solomon’s Song by Dr. A. B. Hyde. The work of 
Dr. Burr, who died soon after it was finished, is perhaps the most 
erudite and judicious that appears in these volumes, although he takes 
the untenable ground that the book of Job is as old as Moses. A 
similar defect shows itself in the claim of Solomonic authorship by 
Drs. Hunter and Hyde for the books which they discuss. It is pleas- 
ant to note, however, that Dr. Hyde has rendered a great service to 
true Scripture interpretation by adopting —somewhat too timidly—the 
literal view as to the meaning of * Solomon’s Song.’ 


Dr. GEIKIE continues his studies in the Old Testament, and has 
now reached the period upon which Assyriology has thrown so much 
light within the last half-generation—the period extending from Re- 
hoboam to Hezekiah. (Pott: $1.50.) Without himself being a special- 
ist in this science, Dr. Geikie has made diligent use of available liter- 
ature, and gives what is no doubt the best popular treatment we have 
of the Hebrew history as explained and supplemented by the Assyr- 
ian monuments. The weakest part of the volume is its preface, with 
a brief but impatient and injudicious polemic against the radical Old 
Testament criticism. It does not help on the cause of sound Biblical 
learning to intimate that good families will keep the Encyclopedia 
Britannica out of their houses, because Professor Wellhausen has 
written an article for it. 


Dr. JosePH Cross’s sermons (Whittaker : $1.50) have against them 
the name, *‘ Knight Banneret,’ under which he has chosen to publish 
the collection. It is suggested by the topic of the first sermon, being 
a sort of paraphrase of ‘ Jehovah-nissi,’ and has nothing to do with the 
rest, which are simply ignored in the title. But, indeed, their subjects 
are very diverse ; they fall into groups, distinct enough from each 
other, though connected by a likeness in general characteristics of style. 
There is a tendency, throughout, to startling imagery, and to abun- 
dance of historical illustration. Strong feeling, which leads at times 
to extravagance in statement is more noticeable than fresh thought or 
logical sequence. The more practical sermons are the best. The whole 
tone is earnest, and we have no doubt that they have been truly 
effective. 


Ex- PRESIDENT HILL’s ‘ Geometry and Faith’ re-appears in a third 
edition, ‘ greatly enlarged,’ from the press of Messrs. Lee & Shepard 
(Boston: $1.25). The book no longer needs an introduction to the 
public. The testimony of mathematics to spiritual facts is illustrated 
in it with such geniality and such distinctness that it deserves to be 
read and re-read. If persons who are fascinated by the relations of 
numbers could all have a training like Dr. Hill’s, we should hear less of 


“* Miracles in Stone,’ and of calculations about the end of the world, 





Recent Fiction. 
To A CRITIC ignorant of the sale of M. Zola’s novels, it would seem 


- incredible that it should be necessary to spend time in denouncing 


them. It is quite as hard to understand that any one should enjoy 
reading them as that any one should be willing to write and publish 
them. As it is, the critic satisfies his conscience for the most cursory 
glance over ‘Claude’s Confession’ *—which appears to be hopelessly 
dull as well as immoral—with the reflection that it will be enough, for 
the initiated, to quote the publishers’ announcement of the ‘ Con- 
fession ’ as ‘ an analysis of human feelings and human errors such as 
Zola alone can produce ;’ and for the uninitiated, to quote another 





* Claude’s Confession. By Emile Zola. Tr. by George D. Cox. Paper, 75c. ; cloth, 
$1.25. Philadelphia: Peterson. 
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announcement, that the heroes and hervines ‘play parts in a dark 
drama of blasted youth and dissipation truely Parisian in all its 
characteristics.’ The mock morality of the note of warning which is 
occasionally struck is only another disagreeable element ; no young 
person probably was ever saved from either wickedness or folly by 
detailed descriptions of the peculiar forms of wickedness or folly 
which he should be sure to avoid. 


THERE SEEMS no good reason why ‘ The Hidden Record * should 
ever have been brought to light. We give a few extracts: ‘With a 
convulsive movement, he pressed to his bosom the precious messen 
ger of love, while his countenance was irradiated by the blissful and 
ravishing emotions that stirred his soul.’ ‘Ay! both force and 
boldness, but also craft and lurking venom!’ ‘My God! Helen 
Clayton, speak!’ ‘ But hold! another thought !—the plot thickens !’ 
At the prospect of ‘another thought,’ the reader closes the book for- 
ever. 

WE HAVE LEARNED tu expect great unevenness in the work of 
George Macdonald, but it is a surprise for the author of ‘ Warlock of 
Glenwarlock ’ to give us so poor a novel as ‘ Weighed and Wanting.’+ 
It is in the analytical method of Mr. James, without being Mr. 
James's analysis ; every minutest detail of every situation being 
given, while the situations themselves are melodramatic in the ex- 
treme. Mingled with this are religious paragraphs varying from the 
merest platitudes to such startling interpretations as that of the church- 
going of a fashionable lady, who is said to have considered God one 
of the heads of society, whose drawing-rooms must be attended. 





Minor Notices. 


Tue Orient is now by agreement divided into ‘ the East,’ and ‘ the 
far East.’ The author of ‘ The Boy Travellers in the far East’—who 
is Col. T. W. Knox outside, and Dr. Bronson inside, the covers—evi- 
dently did not expect to compass the globe when he began to write for 
boys. However, he has reached Egypt and Syria in his fourth book, 
and we incline to the belief that this Jast has cost him more labor than 
any other in the gayly-clothed quartette. (Harper: $3). Though 
the old field has been reaped by as many generations of wielders of 
the pen as of the scythe, yet the soil for both is perennially fertile. At 
least, so we believe. after reading Col. Knox’s book. To the bread 
and water of solid facts in history, architecture, antiquities, customs, 
and life, Dr. Bronson adds the relishable jam of wit, and the piquant 
sauce of anecdote and reminiscence. The Red Sea, the Suez Canal, 
Cairo, the antiquities in open air or in museums, mummies, temples, 
fellahs in flesh, and Pharaohs in granite—all these are pictured with pen 
and pencil. The intaglios and perspectiveless pictures of the old 
monuments are made to tell their story in the language and color of 
to-day, so that even the children may become Egyptologists. Two 
clear maps on chocolate-tinted paper are ingeniously set in between 
the binding and fly-leaf. Noticeable and praiseworthy is the blending 
of accuracy, freedom, and reverence in the treatment of themes sug- 
gested by the sites of a country which is none the less the Holy Land 
of history, after we close this latest of the books descriptive of it. A 
few more works like these, and descriptive geography as a study in 
our schools, too often dry and barren, will cease to consume the vast 
amount of precious time now devoted to it. 


THERE are many books printed and sold just before Christmas 
which would find a purchaser at no other time. The Bodley Books 
are not of this class. Whether sojourning in town or in the country— 
whether quietly telling stories concerning old times in America, or 
driving or walking through New England, the Bodleys monopolized 
more than a proportionate share of the interest of young readers, and 
it was only fair that Mr. Scudder should give other heroes and hero- 
ines a chance to be read about, by taking Nathan, Philippa, and Lucy, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bodley, Cousin. Ned, and the hired man Martin and 
his brother, out of competition. This he has done ; but he has intro- 
ducedin their place a new set of characters, who bid fair to become 
quite as great monopolists of juvenile attention as the fictitious in- 
dividuals they replace. These are none other than ‘The Bodley 
Grandchildren,’ who visited New York in the summer of 1881 on their 
way to Holland. Here they learn much—and so does the reader—of 
the old habitations and the old inhabitants of New Amsterdam ; and 
from New Amsterdam to the Dutch fatherland is but a step. Indeed, 
the illustrations of old New York and of the Holland of to-day might 
be interchanged without shocking the preconceived impressions of the 
reader. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50). 

Mrs. FERNALD’s ‘ Footlight Frolics’ (Boston: Lee & Shepard) con- 
tains a baker’s-dozen of lively and farcial plays for use in country 
schovlrooms. There are charades and ‘temperance’ sketches and 
amateur operas and other quasi-dramatic productions, intended to be 
acted by brisk young people in the cold nights of winter. The fun is 
juvenile and boisterous, though this may be no disadvantage among 





* The Hidden Record. By E. W. Blaisdell. $1.25. Philadelphia : Peterson. 
+ Weighed and Wanting. by Geo. Macdonald. 20c. Harper's Frankiin Square 
Library. 


the class at which the book is aimed ; and both the dramatic construc- 
tion and the character-drawing are of rudimentary simplicity. The 
criticism may be ventured, however, that the author’s claim, in the 
preface, that her bill of plays may ‘elevate and instruct the youthful 
mind,’ is scarcely sustained by the subsequent performance. 


IT was high time that ‘ The St ry of the Volunteer Fire Department 
of the City of New York’ should be told. No similar organization 
ever had a more brilliant history, and there was reason to fear lest the 
record of its self-sacrificing deeds should be lost for want of a chroni- 
cler. Mr.George W. Sheldon, however, has played the part of historian 
to the Department with gratifying success. He has not only searched 
through all the printed books and papers from which any fact oe gt 
ing the origin and early work of the Volunteers could be obtained, but 
he has interviewed many survivors of the Department—men whose 
memories are as clear on the points of which they treat as if the ser- 
vices they rendered were rendered yesterday, instead of from twenty to 
fifty years ago. It will surprise many readers, particularly those who 
are not native to New York, to find how many names of eminent poli- 
ticians, soldiers, and merchants, are entered on the long roll of the 
Volunteers. Many of these men have passed away, including the 
elder Harpers, whose descendants have issued this handsome memo- 
rial of the Department ; but many others still live, to tell the rising 
generation of the times, not yet degenerate, when it was deemed an 
honor to ‘run with the machine.’ To these, and to the younger Vol- 
unteers, who find that their connection with a body that ceased to 
have a corporate existence nearly twenty years ago is still imputed to 
them for righteousness when they come before the voters of New 
York, this history will have a value independent of its interest as a 
record of brave and stirring deeds. It is exhaustive of the subject, 
both in text and illustrations, of which latter there are a hundred and 
forty-five ($4.50). 

THE brilliant, epigrammatic quality of a large proportion of Orienta’ 
wisdom, peculiarly adapts it to such presentation as Mr. C. D. B. 
Mills offers in his ‘ Pebbles, Pearls, and Gems of the Orient,’ (Ellis : 
$1.50). His selections are excellently classified under a few general 
heads, and betoken a pure literary taste, as well as a wide field of 
reading and research, embracing the sayings of Persian, Sanscrit, 
Hebrew, Chinese, Arabic, Turkish and Egyptians sages. The volume 
is to be thoroughly recommended, for it is not only richly suggestive 
in its contents, but it serves the invaluable purpose of enlarging our 
mind for the reception of the highest moral and poetical utterances of 
human genius, and enforcing the fact that the revelation of these 
oracles has been confined to no peculiar race or creed. Perfectl 
understood, just such books as this would disabuse the minds of civil- 
ized Europeans and Americans of many a narrow prejudice, many an 
ignorant, often dangerous misapprehension of those Eastern races 
toward which our occidental literature and habits of thought assume an 
attitude of superiority. The highly ethical and profoundly reverential 
character of the majority of the Hindoo and Chinese sayings here quoted, 
the marvellous beauty and mysticism of the Persian, the exquisite 
urbanity of thought and polish of style visible throughout, cannot fail 
to impress the most cursory reader. 

Mr. H. W. Masie’s ‘ Norse Stories, Retold from the Eddas’ (Rob- 
erts : $1), sixteen in number, are full of poetry and fresh with the 
imagination of the youth of the world. They are told simply and 
charmingly, as stories which have furnished the staple of so many fine 
poems in English should be told. There is a dignity in the beautiful 
old legends which shows well in the English dress, and is lowered by 
no weakness on the part of Mr. Mabie, who has a plain, straightfor- 
ward style, suited to the understanding of the young, yet quite capable 
of carrying the poetic charm of the legends in their original form. 

WHEN ‘The Farmer’s Annual Hand-book’ was first issued, a year 
ago, it was seen at once that there would be a steady demand for fut- 
ure editions of it. A second edition, for 1883 (Appleton: s50c.), has 
now appeared, thoroughly revised and considerably augmented. It is 
still a slender volume, embodying, in the most condensed form, a mass 
of information of value to the practical farmer. It contains, more- 
over, 120 blank pages, arranged asa diary. It isa book ‘not so much 
for the library as the pocket,” and its flexible covers will find their way 
into an increasing number of pockets every year. 

Mr. W. HAstincs HuGuEs has republished through Robert Clarke 
& Co. a hundred-and-fifty-page pamphlet which, he confesses, was 
originally written to advertise a business in which he had an interest. 
But its ‘ advertising features’ have been ‘ suppressed,’ and it now claims 
recognition in the field of pure literature. The nature of the business 
in which the author was engaged may be inferred from the title, ‘A Shil- 
ling’s-worth of Sherry (with Three Ha’p’orth of Love Thrown In).' 

Mr. J. O. Converse has reprinted an address, originally delivered 
before the Teachers’ Institutes of Geauga and Portage Counties, 
Ohio, in which he considers the late President Garfield as ‘ the ideal 
teacher’, ‘ the ideal soldier’, and ‘the ideal statesman’. His mono- 
graph, entitled ‘ Garfield, the Ideal Man’ (Cleveland : W. Williams), is 
embellished with an idealized engraving of the hero whom he applauds. 
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Some Phases of Modern Culture. 


A NOTEWORTHY fact in the present aspect of this energetic age 
is the well-nigh total extinction of the race of fair fainéantes—the 
butterfly loiterers in the flowerbeds of society, against whom the 
satirist was once wont to launch his shafts. Where are they now, 
the languid silken-shod heroines of the silver-fork school of writers ; 
creatures content to lie abed till midday, turning over the leaves 
of French novels and eating bon-bons, until the hour arrived to 
seek some new scene of factitious gayety ? In their place, we have 
alert, eager, bright-eyed girls and women, jostling each other in 
the pursuit of ideals, literary, artistic, scientific, or charitable. 
There is no limit to the ambition of these fashionable workers. 
Not content to ‘ brush with extremest flounce the circle of the 
sciences,’ some of them have recently organized a class in biology, 
where, under the guidance of a distinguished young professor, lect- 
ures have been heard and notes diligently taken, during a course 
extending through several months. Clubs are formed for the pur- 
pose of discussing—not deciding—sundry latter-day questions of 
ee interest, ranging from consideration of some recent popu- 
ar novel to criticism of statesmanship at home and abroad. The 
wages of women, in contrast with the higher wages of men for 
similar service, is a subject of great moment in their councils. 
The advisability of establishing industrial schools throughout the 
country is broached and canvassed. Art, in all its delightful and 
approachable modern phases, is introduced by way of relaxation. 
And from these lively symposia of feminine intellects, we may be 
sure the merits of that illustrious triad, Mr. James, Mr. Cable, 
aud Mr. Howells, are not. shut out! From ‘The Portrait of a 
Lady,’ and from lovely ‘Madame Delphine,’ there is, of course, 
but a step to Henry George and the land-question, and it is taken 
fearlessly. Again, these many-sided daughters of the nineteenth 
century will turn aside from inveighing against the decadence in 
quality of Mr. Wallack’s present plays, and of Mrs. Burnett's 
present heroine, to open the question as to whether the moral cult- 
ure of its students be not part of the functions of a university ! 

Such, from an inside point of view, are some of the kaleido- 
scopic varieties of theme treated in a woman’s club of to-day. An- 
other favorite practise, regarding the usefulness of which there can 
be no question, is that of several girls and women meeting to- 

ether, weekly or fortnightly, to read and study informally some 


avorite author. Whether to accept a proffered membership of © 


the Dante, or of the Shakspeare Club, for Wednesday afternoons, 
is oftentimes a more weighty question than to decide between two 
rival dinner parties happening to fall upon the same day. Still 
another club of ladies unite in subscribing to a number of well- 
selected foreign periodicals which are passed from hand to hand, 
and, upon a given day, discussed by word of mouth. A hostess 
may now invite her friends to listen to readings, recitations, fa- 
miliar talks by experts,,with the certainty of fashionable success. 
Twenty-five or thirty ladies meet in the drawing-room of a friend, 
finding seats as they can, among the hecatombs. of bric-a-brac. 


At the extreme end of the room, against a curtain of some flowing 
oriental stuff, a shaded lamp rests on alittletable. Beside this sits 
some goer or lady, who has consented to enchain the atten- 
tion of the audience by reading a dainty French play perhaps— 
one of those untranslatable trifles, with a bouquet like attar of 
roses. Afterward, the guests resort to the five o'clock tea-table 
of their gracious entertainer, and thence home, carrying with 
them the memory of a pleasant hour. 

Last season was heard a series of informal !ectures on music, 
delivered by a.clever Boston critic. Under conditions such as 
those described, the venture could not fail in social brilliancy, 
while to the gradual development of the art of music from earliest 
times to the sunrise of ‘ Music of the Future’ was added the charm 
of a well-trained quartette of voices, giving, without accompani- 
ment, an illustration of the various schools and methods. Draw- 
ing-room lectures on art are occasional. To belong toa class 
meeting in the studio of some favorite artist, or to an amateur 
sketch-club, where the members sit turn by turn as models, is 
found to be a more practical as well as agreeable mode of cult- 
ure. 


A LITTLE monthly in the Latin language has been started by Edgar 
A. Shumway, teacher of Latin and Greek in the State Normal and 
Training School at Potsdam, N. Y., Latine is an Ephemeris Latina, 
the contents of which are divided into short sections, for the most 
part dealing with the best-known and most-studied Latin authors, in the 
way that teachers use. The system of questions and answers applied to 
a paragraph from Cicero alternates with some Latin prose, flowered 
with quotations, wherein an episode of the ‘ Eneid’ is recounted. One 
section gives a passage from Cesar with all the verbs put in the indi- 
rect statement. Another affords the teacher a choice of simple ques- 
tions and answers wherewith to keep his class on the stretch, inter- 
ested and ready to respond. Another (in English) gives a list of 
points on which information is desired and suggests various matters 
to readers. It appears that by means of his little magazine, Mr. 
Shumway has effected among colleges and high schools a correspond- 
ence in print which he calls Catena Latina, and the members of which 
are anuli, or links of the Latin chain. Some interest appears to 
have been aroused ; members or links are not slow to enroll them- 
selves ; the little monthly seems destined to do good. Indeed, any- 
thing which makes teacher and pupils feel that they are being sym- 
pathized with, that they are not by themselves, but parts of a great 
mass of learners and instructors throughout the country, must tend 
to give greater zest to their work and enlarge and harmonize their 
views of study. The only condition for membership in the Catena 
is the purpose to do some of the work. The Zphemeris will cost two 
dollars a year, and if supported, its eight pages will be enlarged. 





Mr. WuitTIeER reached his seventy-fifth birthday on the 17th inst, 
He passed the day in Boston, where he is spending the winter. 
Although he received a large number of calls, there was no special 
celebration. His fellow citizens of Amesbury wished to do him public 
homage, but he was not strong enough to accept their invitation. 
When asked by a reporter of the New York Hera/d what work he was 
doing this winter, he replied : ‘ Nothing to speak of. - I have done too 
much already, such as it is. Then I have so many letters to write th:t 
I scarcely find time to do much literary work worth the name. There 
is no man who ought to write much after he is seventy, unless per- 
haps it may be Dr. Holmes. He ought to write from now until he is 
a hundred. There is such wonderful variety in his work that it seems 
a pity it should ever stop.’ - 





To a Butterfly, in Kensington Stitch. 


BriGut silken creature, that hast never known 
The sorrows of a grub, whose lustrous wings 
Shall never feel the touch of common things— 
How art thou fortunate ! for thou hast flown 

From my creative touch to dwell alone 
In fields of satin, where the bitter stings 
Of cruel fate that earthly wandering brings 
Never shall threaten thee. Why have I grown 


So pitiful in thinking then of thee? 
Happier the fluttering sisterhood that burst 
From the dull sheath of common clay, to be 
But mortal! thou, unblessed as unaccursed 
With our frail earthly life, hast shown to me 
Heaven scarce were heaven without the bright earth first ! 


ALICE_WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 
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Walking as a Literary Help. 
To THE EpITors OF THE CRITIC: 


In his recent article, entitled ‘A Sabbath for Brain-workers,’ Mr. 
Stockton hardly does justice to pedestrianism as a form of recreation 
for persons suffering from over-indulgence in mental exercise. Of 
people who need the stimulant of walking, few so neglect indulgence 
in that cheap luxury as writers. Yet walking has, to the literary man, 
advantages equal to its remedial effects. He who ‘coins his brain for 
bread’ must needs economize the metal of his coinage, yet the ores 
of thought lie as richly along a country road-side as their smelted 
products lie upon our book-shelves. Walking opens do the writer a 
mood he seldom works in,—that of receptiveness. His mental atti- 
tude in his study is aggressive, inquiring, analytical ; the engine of 
— nature, unused for physical exercise, is transferring its 

orce to the machinery of the brain, and the pressure is so high that I 

suppose there are few writers who have not sometimes felt the need 
of a nervous escape-pipe, though the chances are that they place a 
metaphorical colored gentleman on the safety-valve, and race ahead. 
When lungs, pores and senses are opened by out-door exercise this 
superfluous steam escapes, the brain then working normally without 
jar and rattle— and its high pressure rattle is often surprising. While 
the physical nature is dominant the mind, especially when soothed by 
charms of natura] beauty and forgetfulness of its routine work, be- 
comes receptive ; its mood or condition being then opposite to its 
working state. It is in this receptive condition that one uncon- 
sciously gathers materials to be used in authorship, when the mind re- 
sumes its executive functions. The eyes rove aimlessly about, the 
ears are open to every sound, the very inhalations of pungent air, and 
the swift pulsations of blood, carry to the brain emotions and im 
pressions that perhaps lie dormant there until demanded by some 
exigency of writing, when they unexpectedly reveal their presence. 
Yet they are as apt to effloresce into thoughts of value or forms of 
verbal beauty betore the walk is ended. A long walk ought to yield 
at least one good thought or line of poetry. 

Other advantages of walking are the opportunities it gives for self- 
communion and development of originality. One has to go off into 
the woods now and then to maintain acquaintance with himself. The 
friction of society and books gives polish, it is true ; but that much- 
prized literary gift, individuality, is endangered by the polishing proc- 
ess, and character is too often sacrificed for brilliancy. A walk, to 
yield its best influence, should be taken alone. Companionship, 
though pleasant, is oftentimes obtrusive, and it curtails one’s liberty 
of thought to be perpetually conversing. Pedestrianism is superior 
to -horseback exercise, boating, athletic sports, and gymnasium 
practice, in that it requires no watchfulness or strain, permits the 
bestowal of the whole attention on whatever attracts the traveller, and 
admits of the readiest correspondence between mind and action. It 
requires no preparation ; one has only to seek the nearest outlet 
from the town and turn his back on his fellow-creatures, to find him- 
self in a region that his liberated fancy may transform into a Beulah. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., Dec. 20, 1882. CHARLES M. SKINNER. 





Prof. Anderson and Norse Mythology. 
To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 


I NOTICE that the reviewer, in a recent number of THE CRITIC, of 
Dippold's ‘ Great Epics of Medieval Germany,’ makes a slur on my 
‘Norse Mythology,’ condemning Mr. Dippold for codrdinating it 
‘with the similar writings of Grimm and Simrock.’ I am not over- 
sensitive, but my neighbors, to whom I kept praising THE CRITIC as 
the best journal of its kind in America, have evidently cornered me 
and my Norse books! May I, therefore, offer you a word of ex- 
planation ? 

Your reviewer makes an equally grave mistake when he, by impli- 
cation, codrdinates Grimm and Simrock, who stand wide apart in 
point of scholarship. Grimm, as the world knows, was the great 
mythologist and linguist, a profound investigator, while Simrock was 
a dilettante, with very modest pretensions to erudition. His transla- 
tions and compilations abound in errors. He was an industrious 
writer, and a man of great enthusiasm in his work. I do not mean to 
make any slur on Simrock, for I love the man, and read his books 
with admiration, but as a scholar he is certainly not to be codrdinated 
with Grimm. Another point: Your reviewer forgets to make any 
distinction between German and Norse Mythology. Grimm and 
Simrock produced works on German mythology. By the aid of the 
Eddas they tried to reconstruct, from the scattered fragments to be 
found in German folk-lore, ballads and traditions, the ancient religion 
of Germany. Mine is not a German, but a Norse Mythology, and 
my task was a Spey eapay | easy one, inasmuch as the materials 
are well preserved in the two Eddas, and in several of the Sagas. It 
is not my purpose here to praise my work, and yet I may be per- 
mitted to say that it is the most complete Morse Mythology ever 
written. Translations of the work will shortly appear both in Ger- 
many and in Italy, and my publishers will soon bring out a fourth Eng- 
lish edition of it. 1 do not pretend to be a great scholar, but I can honest- 


ly affirm that I work faithfully, industriously, and enthusiastically, mak- 
ing the best use I can of the talent and knowledge I possess, Living 
so far away from the large Scandinavian libraries, I am, of course, 
often hampered from lack of works of reference. 
R. B. ANDERSON, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, WiIs., Dec. 16, 1882. 





John Howard Payne. 


[In the last number of THe Critic, Mr. John H. Treadwell sug- 
gested that the literary guild should take an appropriate part in the 
ceremony of re-interring the remains of the author of ‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,’ when Mr. Corcoran carries out his intention of removing them 
from their present resting-place in Tunis. We are glad to learn from 
the appended letter that the suggestion has been acted upon. ] 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

I HAVE received the number of THE CRITIC you refer to, and, having 
read the article, beg to say that the suggestions made by Mr.jTread- 
well have already been considered, and the matter is now in the hands 
of a committee of arrangements. The ceremony will probably take 
place in June, 1883, on the anniversary of his [Payne's] birthday. 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 21, 1882. W. W. Corcoran. 


To THE Epitors OF THE CRITIC: 

I HAVE just read Mr. Treadwell’s article on John Howard Payne, 
in a back number of THE CrITIC—No. 43. Payne was in my father’s 
counting-room early in the present century. About 1833, some per- 
sonal friends of his, headed by myself, undertook to fill his pocket 
and his heart, by getting up a benefit in the Tremont Theatre, Bos- 
ton. Great were the preparations, and glowing were the posters. 
The tickets were set at $5 (more or less) ; professionals who had long 
been retired volunteered their services; and everything was done 
that inexperience on the part of the committee could suggest to make 
the benefit a failure! But we thought we were doing precisely the 
right thing, and asked nobody's advice. John Gilbert (if my memory 
serves me) and his wife were among the players. 

The eventful night came. In the second row appeared the com- 
mittee and their families and friends ‘en grande tenue,’ modestly 
giving up the dress-circle to ‘the sovereign people,’ who were ex- 
pected by thousands. In the lower part of the house appeared about 
200 editors, critics, and boys eating peanuts. Finally the curtain 
rose, and four short plays were enacted, almost in pantomime, as no 
sane man could be expected to say much before so much light and 
so few persons. After all was done, the curtain fell, and some one 
possessed of a devil cried out for Payne. Some one else ran over 
the way to the Tremont House and brought the unfortunate man 
before the unfortunate committee, and obliged him to thank the hand- 
ful of friends for the benefit—which was forever after known as the 
Festival of Pain. 

MILTon, Mass., Dec. 22, 1882. 


Only a Circle. 
To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 

I HAVE JUST READ your criticism of my ‘Poems.’ There was an 
artist once, who, on being called upon to prove his art, simply took 
his pencil and drew a circle. Will you not allow me also to draw my 
circle in your paper, by inserting one of the shortest poems in my 
volume—just the following nine lines? 

OH, SAD, SAD EARTH! 
Oh, peaceful earth ; oh, patient, green-browed earth ; 
Sad mother of the whirlwind and the storm! 
As through the heavenly space thou rollest on, 
Singest thou glad as do the morning stars ? 
Or is thy voice, amid thy sister orbs, 
Like Niobe’s, one low, continuous wail ? 
Alas, it well may be—for children slain, 
For war and poverty and fell disease, 
And all that makes thy name a sound of woe. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 6, 1882. HENRY PETERSON, 


R. B. ForsEs. 





“Noel” Byron. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE CRITIC: 

WILL you please explain why Lord Byron was sometimes called 
‘Noel’ Byron? Was this an assumed name? and, if so, why as- 
sumed ? 

GAINESVILLE, ARK., Dec. 12, 1882. J. EB. R, 

[Noel was the surname of Lady Byron before her marriage to the 
poet, who prefixed it to his own name after the happy event. 





Prince Viasemski’s Reminiscences.* 
[THE following review of the latest volume of the Works of the 
famous Prince Viasemski has been condensed by Miss Charlotte 





* Complete Collection of the Works of Prince P. A. Viasemski. Vol. VII. (1855- 
1877.) Edition of Count 


SD. Sheremeteff. St. Petersburg. 
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Adams from a recent number of the Rouski? Viestnik (Russian 
Messenger). \t will be read with pleasure by all who are interested 
in Russian literature and history. | 

In this volume are comprised forty prose articles—discourses on 
the exigencies of education, opinions concerning the censorship of 
the press, and the Ministry of Public Instruction with its problems, 
and remarks on past and contemporary events from the point of view 
of the experience and the traditions of another age. In these pages 
Asmodei Arzamas,* the last remaining of the swans of the epoch of 
Alexander I., meets with ‘new times, new words, new wind-waves.’ 
Alexander I., Karamsin, Dmitrieff,} and Mickiewicz, are artistically 
sketched. Especially complete is the character of Dmitrieff. Spe- 
ranski, Araktcheéff, Ozeroff,t and Baratinski,§ are touched upon with 
much talent and originality, although sometimes only slightly. 

Prince Peter Viasemski was, in the beginning of the reign of 
Alexander II., Associate Minister of Public Instruction, and took 
part in the chief administration for the affairs of the seal. In several 
articles he discourses on this Ministry and on the Censorship. Thus: 
- The Ministry of Instruction was fated to contend with difficulties which 

do not present themselves to the other Ministries. In its very name, lies 
a problem not easily solved. All other Ministries have their spheres of 
action and their methods defined and positive. In this Ministry, all is more 
or less conditional and theoretic. At the very mention of ‘ Public Instruction’, 
many questions are aroused. What is this instruction? How must we under- 
stand it? How apply it? In what degree? Within what limits? To whom? 
Here are no longer to be seen exact ideas, such as are inseparable from the 
Ministry of Justice, of Finance, or of Public Works. 

Characterizing mistaken ideas of education, he adds : 

For many persons, the question still remains undecided, ‘ Is it possible to 
teach every man to read and write ?’ or, otherwise, ‘Is it possible to give to 
every peasant the means of reading his prayers, catechism, the Old and New 
Testaments, and is it not criminal to . or him of this power?’ Debates on 
this subject occur not only between the devotees of light and the idol-wor- 
shippers of darkness, but between opponents equally conscientious and well- 
meaning, and not ae | with us, but in countries where civilization and educa- 
tion may be measured by centuries. 

Knowing that the problem of education cannot be solved without 
difficulties, Viasemski yet boldly and firmly maintains the usefulness 
of teaching reading and writing. 

The season of peaceful and soul-saving ignorance is past. The new gen- 
eration, even remaining uneducated, has tasted, though unconsciously, the 
fruits of the tree of knowledge. Our uneducated peasant of to-day is not 
what his uneducated ancestor was. He is surrounded by a vigorous, irresist- 
ible educational force which, if it do not educate, yet agitates and effects 
him. The contemporary peasant labors in workshops and manufactories 
which are kept in motion by steam and machinery. He crosses rivers on 
steamboats, he travels from place to place on the railroad. If he engages in 
trade, he has possibly more than once sent orders by telegraph, Education, 
in our time, is no longer a private, domestic affair, kept in a convent cell—an 
affair of books. Education is imparted in the open air. 

In the article on Speranski, he says : 

Only with us, I think, exists, or at least is understood in its full significance, 
this expression, ‘A man capable of doing anything *, which may be rendered 
into the expression, ‘A man of genius." There are many people capable of 
doing everything, but a man who is capable of doing one certain thing well, 
or filling one certain place, is very difficult to find. Every trade demands its 
master, but with us there are no masters. 

In another paper, ‘Contemporary Themes, or Material for Journal- 
istic Articles,’ we read the following significant lines : 

For the majority of our readers, it is still enough, we to smooth their 
path over the rough places. What results from this teaching? A school of 
mutual aid for the study of ignorance; for ignorance is not only a natural 
lack of knowledge; it is a + ¢ perverted accumulation of knowledge, poorly 
collected, poorly arranged, and gathered in one heap; and this ignorance is 
worse than the first. e first is still curable, the second a hopeless malady. 
In the first case, a man does not know much ; in the second, what he knows 
is false and senseless. 

We meet with a succession of ideas on the censorship in several 
separate articles on this sub)cct. In one of them, Prince Viasemski 
takes under his protection the teachings of the Muscovite worshippers 
of Russia in her independence and Slav impulses. On the doctrine 
itself of the school, Prince Viasemski does not touch. It is sufficient 
for him to remember the origin of the name of Slavophile. He, like 
other young men of the Karamsin school of forty years before this, 
received the nickname in jest from Shishkoff and his school. 

Owing to his position, Prince Viasemski was able to exert an in- 
fluence upon the severity of the censorship. He remained true to 
himself; and he embodied his ideas on the censorship in his Life of 
Pouschkin. The movement in literature during the first years of the 





* Refers to a society of literary men, called ‘The Geese of Arzamas’, from the 
city of Arzamas, in the province of Nijni Novgorod, famous for geese, in which the 
society had its origin. This society became the symbol of the advanced faction of 
Russian literature, headed by the historian, Karamsin. The poet Joukovski was a 
prominent member of the society, as was also Prince Viasemski. Pouschkin belonged 
to it, in his youth, during the last years of its existence. The mad poet, Batuschkoff, 
was one of the ‘Geese of Arzamas.” ees 

_ + Dmitrieff, the famous poet and minister of justice. 
+ Ozeroff, a tragic poet of the classic school. — 
; Baratinski, a poet of the school of Pouschkin and a friend of the latter. 


reign of Alexander Nikolaivitch was met by the venerable writer 
without unfriendliness, with a certain intrepidity, but without ap- 
preciation of the importance of the manifestation, as it afterwards 
revealed itself in the years of the Polish disturbances. Such a phe- 
nomenon as the activity of literature in relation to social questions he 
did not consider new. The investigating tendency of the new time 
he compares with the ensnaring chicanery, the pettifogging and abuse 
of the landholder’s authority in the time of Sumarocoff [1718-70], 
of Fonvisin [1743-92], and of Kapnist [d. 1823]. All their revelations 
were not powerful enough, according to our author, to repair defects. 
But nothing inimical to authority or order came from them. He says: 

The whole truth must be spoken. In former times, these attacks were 
sporadic, intermittent; to-day, they have received a more extended and a 
more steadfast and systematic character. This tendency may be called the 
literature of judicial investigation. Literature has resolved itself into a judicial 
commission of a lower court:our literary men—for instance, the author of 
‘ Provincial Sketches '—have been transformed into literary judges of assizes., 
In the literary connection, I condemn this ruling tendency of to-day, It 
materializes literature—degrades authorship to a certain mechanical photog- 
raphy. Absurdities and blots strike the eyes more quickly; it is easier to 
seize and describe them. A great genius is born among us, like Joukovski or 
Pouschkin, and, in our literature, new horizons are opened. I am aware that 
the tendency of the present day is unsatisfactory and displeasing, but it is not 
dangerous, or inimical to the governmental and administrative relations. 
Decidedly, I do not admit this. n the contrary, if to such a tendency may 
be ascribed a certain relative usefulness, then without doubt it is favorable to 
the government. We live in an age of experiences and great events. Litera- 
ture cannot remain unconcerned in the midst of an agi'ated society. The 
thunders of Sebastopol awoke in us new ideas, new aims, new demands for 
edifying self-knowledge. 

The greater part of the present volume consists of articles in which 
Prince Viasemski retails his reminiscences. Some newly-published 
books served as the motive for these articles. Karamsin’s letters to 
Dmitrieff, which were published on the occasion of the Karamsin 
centenary, gave an impulse to the lively stream of the Prince's 
memories. The novel, ‘ War and Peace’, called forth recollections of 
the war of 1812. The books of Zenft led him to speak of the 
Emperor Alexander I. Karamsin, as a man, is artistically depicted, 
and the reader is entirely won by the charm of his complete nature. 
Our author justly remarks that the intercourse of Karamsin with the 
Emperor belongs to Russian history, and for this reason he dwells on 
these relations with the directness and tact peculiar to him. The cen- 
tenary celebration of Karamsin would not have been complete if 
Dmitrieff had not been represented at it. Almost at the same time 
Karamsin and he entered upon their literary careers, and long en- 
joyed an undivided and, as it were, fraternal renown. A touching, 
unalterable friendship bound them together ; and Prince Viasemski, 
after the article on Karamsin, presents to us Dmitrieff. Our literary 
history has never before possessed so rich a store of information con- 
cerning the personality of Dmitrieff. The novel of ‘War and Peace’ 
moved Prince Viasemski not as a romance butasa history. Asa coun- 
terpoise to this, which he considers a work of imagination and a carica- 
ture, he presents his personal recollections of the war of 1812. But 
it happens that, attracted by the description of the tattle of the 
Borodina, according to the personal recollections of the Prince, the 
reader involuntarily returns to the young hero of‘ War and Feace’, 
and is astounded at the nearness to truth attained by the writer. As 
to the old men of that time, Prince Viasemski holds that in Count 
Tolstoi’s book they are intentionally caricatured. 

Our newest literature degrades everything, flatters everything, narrows 
everything. Before you lies life, with all its a pro profound abysses, 
luminous heights, and all its edifying lessons. And you, from all this, cut 
out some Bobchinskis and Dobchinskis, Liabkins, and Tiapkins,* To what 
end this distrust one’s self, one’s powers, in one's gifts? By your leave, one 
cannot describe the historical days of Moscow as Griboiédofft described 
the every-day life in his comedy. Yes, and in that same comedy is shown a 
talent for caricaturing. There might have been Famousoffs in Moscow in 
the year 1812, but there were not Famousoffs alone. 

‘The notes of Count Zenft moved Prince Viasemski to speak of the 
reign of Alexander—and of all Alexander’s impulses and actions. 
There is here not only material, but realized capital, for the future his- 
torian of the reign of Alexander I. i 





LITERARY NOTES. 

Mr. BRAcE’s ‘ Gesta Christi’ has already reached a third edition. 

Henry Holt & Co. announce a volume of poems by Edmund W. 

sse. 

Prof. John Nichol, of Glasgow, has written a volume on ‘ Ameri- 
can Literature’ from 1620 to 1880. It is published by Adam and 
Charles Black, Edinburgh. 

Messrs. John Wiley & Sons desire us to say that they have never 
made a money proposition to Mr, Ruskin for the privilege of pub- 
lishing his books. 





* Characters in Gogol’s comedy of ‘ The Inspector’. } 
+ Griboiédoff, b. 1793. Murdered when ambassador to Persia. Author of ‘ Grief 
from Too Much Sense,’ a comedy. 
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The Longfellow Memorial Association of Cambridge, Mass., is 
meeting with more success than at any time since its beginning. 
Auxiliary associations are forming in a number of the principal cities 
of the country. One in Washington counts among its members 
Horatio King, Chief Justice Waite, General Sherman, and Secretary 
Frelinghuysen. That of Delaware includes Senator Bayard, Rt. 
Rev. Alfred Lee, and Col. H. A. Du Pont. The most distant local 
association is that of San Francisco. Among its members are the 
Governor, the Governor-elect, the Mayor and the Mayor-elect of San 
Francisco, the Jewish Ratbi, the Roman Catholic and the Episcopal 
Bishops, and the principal clergymen of the Unitarian, Congrega- 
tional, and Episcopal churches, the President of the University of 
California, and a number of prominent literary and professional men, 
and capitalists. 

A cheap edition of Canon Farrar’s new work, ‘The Early Days of 
Christianity,’ is issued by Funk & Wagnalls, by arrangement with 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. The regular prices are $5 and $2 ; the 
cheap edition will sell for 40 cents and 75 cents. 

The Faculty of Washington and Lee University announce an in- 
crease of 20 per cent in the number of students enrolled, as compared 
with the enrollment of last year. 

A collection of thirty-two water-color drawings and sketches, by 
the late Hablot K. Browne (‘ Phiz’), has been bought from the family, 
to whom the artist presented it, by Messrs. B. and J. F. Meehan, of 
Bath, England, and is offered for sale at $800. An autograph letter 
of Charles Lamb, with the ms. of his little poem * The Self-En- 
chanted,’ to which the letter refers, is offered at $150 by the same 
firm. 


In the Catalogue of Princeton College, graduate courses are an- 
nounced for the present year in Contemporary Philosophy, Plato and 
his Philosophy, German Philosophy (Kant), Latin, Sanskrit, Physics, 
Higher Mathematics, Theoretical Astronomy and Biology. The Col- 
lege Library consists of nearly 60,000 volumes and is strongest in its 
scientific department. A subject catalogue of 700 pages is being pre- 
pared. 

Another new weekly is about to appear. It will be called The Man- 
hattan, and will be illustrated by ‘ process’ engravings. The founders 
of the paper are principally young artists who take this means of 
giving vent to their superfluous inspiration. 

The inmates of the Ward’s Island Insane Asylum are to havea 
paper of theirown. It is to be called 7'e Moon and will be written, 
edited, and ‘set up’ by lunatics. The opportunity for joking on its 
title is too obvious to call for mention. 

In a cable letter to the World, of this city, Mr. L. J. Jennings tells a 
story, apropos of payments to foreign authors, that redounds greatly 
to the credit of Messrs. Harper. He says that when Dr. Living- 
stone’s travels were going through the press, Mr. John Murray, Dr. 
Livingstone’s English publisher, wrote to the American house that an 
effort was being made to raise money for Mrs. Livingstone, who was 
in need of immediate assistance. The response from Messrs. Harper 
was a cheque for $5,000 for advance sheets of the forthcoming work. 

Macmillan & Co. announce a new book by G. H. Green, M. A., 
and ‘ Only a Word,’ a new novel by Georg Ebers. 

R. Worthington has just printed new editions of ‘ Lotus Leaves,’ 
‘ Laurel Leaves ’ and ‘ Papyrus Leaves.” 

The second volume in the Parchment Edition of Shakspeare, issued 
by the Appletons, is just ready. It includes ‘The Comedy of Errors,’ 
‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ ‘Love’s Labor Lost,’ and ‘ A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.’ Zhe Academy is correct in its conjecture: the 
plates of this series are made in England and sent to America, only 
the press-work and binding being done by Messrs. Appleton. 

Fifty-seven American, twenty-one English, and seven foreign 
authors appear in Houghton, Mifflin & Co’s latest list of standard 
and popular books. 

Mr. John P. Jackson, one of the two Herald correspondents sent 
to Siberia in search of the survivors of the Jeannette, will publish a 
book describing his adventures, through Sampson Low & Co., next 
spring. He is also pag a series of articles, called ‘ Post-Haste 
through Siberia,’ for The Youth's Companion. 


Mr. Abbey’s book of illustrations to Herrick is sold for $7.50, and 
not $10. 

The Century thinks that the closing line (‘Strike! for the brave 
revere the brave!’) of Miss Lazarus’s poem, ‘The Banner of the 
Jew,’ recently republished from THE CRITIC, may attain some day to 
the place of a classic phrase among the Jews. 

Wide Awake shows its appreciation of the growing interest in all 
that relates to the Indian, by its announcement of a series of ‘ Indian 
Folk-Lore Tales,’ by —— Eyes, the Omaha; ‘Indian Trails and 
Camp-Fires,’ by Alice C. Fletcher, a careful student of aboriginal 
archeology ; and ‘ Stories and Legends of the Aztecs,’ by Mrs. Susan 
Dunning Power. 


‘ Emerson as a Poet’ is the title of a little volume by Joel Benton, 
which M. L. Holbrook & Co. will publish in February. The essay 
that forms the basis of the book was read before the Concord School 
of Philosophy last summer. The volume will contain, furthermore, 
a concordance to Emerson’s poetry, and a bibliography of the more 
important articles on him that have appeared in the periodical press 
since the beginning of his career. A symbolic cover and an artotype 
portrait of Emerson in early manhood will be interesting features of 
the book. 


To the present generation, Henry James, Jr., is better known than 
Henry James, Sr., who died in Boston on the Ioth inst., at the age 
of seventy-one. Yet the father was the abler man. His writings were 
not voluminous, but they were conspicuous for their depth of thought 
and clearness of expression. Mr. James was ‘a theologian anda 
philosopher,’ writes one who knew him. In religious belief he was a 
Swedenborgian, and his most striking work was a series of essays 
entitled ‘Moralism and Christianity, published in New York about 
thirty years ago. 





FRENCH NOTES. 


THE book of the moment in Paris is by M. Henri de Bornier, 
author of ‘ La Fille de Roland.’ It is called ‘La Lizardiére’ (Paris: 
Dentu), and is a picture of aristocratic life in the provinces. Jean de 
Lizardiére, the hero, is the author, who was brought up in Touraine ; 
and all of the characters are taken from life.——M. Pierre Loti has 
been hailed as the successor of Prosper Mérimée on account of his 
book of sketches,‘ Fleurs d’ Ennui’ (Paris: Calmann Levy). They 
are picturesque tales of Northern Africa and the Balkans. The best 
of them are entitled ‘ Pasquale Ivanovitch ’ and ‘ Suleima.’ 


Emile Zola has published a collection of tales, ‘Le Capitaine 
Burle’ (Charpenties). Edouard Cadol has published one more 
novel, ‘La Belle Virginie ’ (Plon).——-Among other romances of the 
week are ‘ Tout Feu, tout Flamme,’ by Quatrelles (Hetzel) ; ‘ L’Idiol,’ 
by Paria Korigan (Havard); ‘Les deux Malheureuses,’ a medical 
romance, by Albert Cim (Ollendorf) ; and two works of fiction by M. 
Leon Stapleaux, the chaste character of which may be inferred from 
their titles, ‘Un Mariage Incestueux,’ and ‘Sergent 1l’Empoison- 
neur ’ (Dentu). 

Subscriptions are being raised in Paris to relieve the necessities of 
Paul Féval, the novelist. He recently lost 500,000 francs, the joint 
fortune of his wife and himself, and a committee was formed to see 
that his children did not starve. But the /igaro publishes an article 
showing that Féval has still the income accruing from the sale of his 
works and that his eighty romances, which are still popular, will long 
preserve him from destitution. 








GERMAN NOTES. 

THE woRKS which have been put before the German public most 
industriously of late are handsomely-illustrated volumes, of more or 
less literary merit, designed for holiday sale. A magnificent edition 
of the Bible, with 240 woodcuts by Schnorr von Carolsfeld, deserves, 
perhaps, the first place. The illustrations, vigorous and spirited, re- 
call the chaste simplicity of the early school of German art. (‘ Die 
Bibel in Bildern :’ Leipzig: Georg Wigand).——The art-treasures 
of Italy (‘ Die Kunstschitze Italien’s’) are presented by Carl von 
Liitzow in a handsome folio, published at a popular price (Stuttgart : 
Engelhorn.) The text gives interesting geographical, historical and 
archeological sketches of the classic land. - The illustrations are from 
well-known hands. ——‘ Sketches from the Alps’ (‘ Schildereien aus 
dem Alpenlande’) is a charmingly-illustrated book relating to the in- 
exhaustible subject of Alpine scenery (Leipzig: Liebeskind), These 
beautiful landscapes, after drawings by Carl and Ernst Heyn, are ac- 
companied by excellent explanatory poems by Rudolf Baumbach. 








Science 








The Theories of Darwin, and Theology.* 

Dr. GEORGE J. ROMANES, Zodlogical Secretary of the Linnzan 
Society, has presented, as a contribution to the Vature Series, a little 
work on the scient'fic evidences of organic evolution (1). He has re- 
capitulated the evidences in favor of that theory in six brief chapters. 
In the first he considers the facts that concur to a natural classification 
in the organic kingdoms of nature ; in another he considers those which 
find expression in the doctrine of homologies of organs or, in other 
words, in the morphology of structure; in a third he treats of the 
evidence in its favor derived from the succession of forms in geologi- 
cal ages ; in a fourth he collates the data respecting the geographical 





*(1) The Scientific Evidences in Favor of Organic Evolution. By Geo. J. 
Romanes. soc. (Nature Series.) New York: Macmillan & Co. (2) The Theories 
of Darwin, etc. By Rudolf Schmid. Tr. by G. A. Zimmermann. With Introduction 
by the Duke of Argyll. $2. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. (3) Herbert Spencer : 
His Influence on Religion and Morality. By M. J. Savage. Boston: G. H. Ellis. 
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distribution of animals and plants, and which are explicable only by 
the doctrine of the relationship of the existing forms with the past, and 
the isolation or distribution over other areas ; in the fifth he collates 
the data derived from embryology with those from other sources, and 
shows that their coincidence is only explicable by the hypothesis of 
development ; lastly he presents some arguments drawn from certain 
general considerations, and asks some very pertinent questions—such 
as the following : 

If we reject the natural explanation of hereditary descent from a common 
ancestry, we can only soveese that the Deity, ia creating man, took the most 
scrupulous pains to make him in the image of the ape. This, I say, is a mat- 
ter of undeniable aperng pues the creation theory true; and, as a matter 
of fact, therefore, it calls for explanation. Why should God have thus con- 
ditioned man as an elaborate copy of the ape, when we know from the rest 
of creation how endless are His resources in the invention of types? 

EARLY IN THE WARFARE between creationists and evolutionists, 
when theologians attacked the newly-promulgated theory with the 
greatest vehemence, some of the more far-seeing of their number 
reprobated the malignant violence of the assaults, and expressed the 
opinion that their authors might have to recede from the ground they 
had taken and be compelled to ‘ reconcile’ the Scriptures with the new 
theory. The prevision has been realized sooner than could have 
been reasonably anticipated. One after another of the clerical world 
have acknowledged their conversion to evolution ; and a work which 
appeared in Germany some six years ago is now presented in English 
dress to the American public. The author is Dr. Rudolf Schmid, 
President of the Theological Seminary, at Schénthal, Wiirtemberg ; 
and Dr. G, A. Zimmermann, of Chicaco, has introduced it to American 
readers. The book repeats the familiar arguments, with more or less 
understanding, but neither the arguments nor the frequent fallacies of 
the work demand special notice. Suffice it to state that the conclusion 
of the author, after recapitulating the evidences, and after considering 
whether Darwinism has been as conducive to the development of 
science as has been claimed, thus leaves the decision of these questions 
‘to the future and to scientists :’ 

But we have to note one gain, which is so great that on its account we 
willingly cease our regret in regard to the unfinished condition of these 
theories, for we owe the full enjoyment of this gain to that very unfinished 
condition. It is the gain which religion and morality get from these investiga- 
tions, and which consists in the new and comprehensive confirmation of the 
conviction, which indeed was established before, that religion and morality— 
Christian religion and Christian morality—rest on foundations which can no 
longer be shaken by any result of exact investigation. 

A SERMON (3) published at Boston within a few weeks exhibits a 
like accommodation to scientific doctrine. Mr. Savage recognizes in 
evolution, not an enemy to theology, but an active friend, and contends 
that as to religion, evolution teaches us, firstly, ‘the existence of a 
power practically omnipotent, practically eternal’; secondly, ‘ that 
this power is not blind chance’; and thirdly, ‘ that this power is one 
toward which we stand in most intimate relation’. As to morality, 
evolution teaches, firstly, ‘an eternal and unchangeable standard ;’ 
secondly, that ‘our knowledge of ethics has been the result of human 
experience’; and thirdly, that therein we have a ‘sanction of right 
and wrong (sic) so grand, so true, so unerring as the world has never 
seen before’. 

We commend these utterances to those who are still actuated by 
fear that the domination of those theories now universally accepted by 
the scientific world is detrimental to the progress of morality and 
religion. Science has established the verity of evolution; the 
sooner theology can accommodate itself to the satus, the better it 
will be for its own welfare. While thinking men are constantly con- 
fronted with the alternatives of being compelled to refuse the one or 
the other, the issue will be rarely doubtful. 


The Assos Expedition. 
To THE Epirors OF THE CRITIC: 

Tue accuracy of Mr. Bacon’s drawings published in the First Assos 
Report receives very satisfactory confirmation from a number of pho- 
tographs which have recently been sent home. These photographs 
bring, also, much new information regarding the work, and make 

lain various details of plan and construction not dwelt upon in the 
ending The first view shows the small port of Assos lying beneath 
the steep hill of the Akropolis, and surrounded by neat, comfortable- 
looking stone houses, with flat southern-tiled roofs. These modern 
buildings are constructed in great part of Hellenic stones, recognizable 
by their large size and smooth square cutting. Here and there isa 
splendid fig-tree. Many of the photographs illustrate the magnificent 
walls of the city. The larger part of the walls is built of regular 
courses of great hewn stones. Thecourses are in general of about the 
same height ; but here and there much lower courses are inserted at 
irregular intervals. The joints between the blocks, as in all good Hel- 
lenic work, are beautiful. The stones in each course are of irregular 
lengths. The exposed faces of the blocks are left rough and often 
project much beyond the joints, except at certain places such as the 
main gate of the city, where the walls at the entrance and those of the 
great towers which guard it, are carefully smoothed. At the angles 


of the walls, there is a broad and deep fillet upon each face, making 
the angle sharp. The walls are studded with towers, most of which 
are square. The photogsaphs show, however, one beautiful semi- 
circular tower, which, although it is by no means the first tower of 
this form which has been pointed out in ancient Greek fortification, 
yet lends to the whole a striking resemblance to the test medieval 
work--carrying one across the sea to Carcassonne. One of the most 
remarkable of the smaller gates is that with the lintel supported by 
projecting courses, illustrated in plate 27 of the Report. Another 
small gate pierces the wall in the form of a round arch ; but the ap- 
parent arch is simply cut out of the horizontal courses of the wall, on 
the same principle as the pseudo domes of such monuments as the 
Treasuries of Mykenai. The walls of Assos are built in the same way 
as those of Athens, with an outer and an inner facing of stone, the 
intervening space being filled in with earth or rubble. A great part of 
them is still perfect, but for the throwing down of two or three of the 
upper courses.——In strong contrast to the splendid Hellenic walls of 
Assos, are those of an ancient city and akropolis not far distant, dis- 
covered by our Expedition on August 18th of this year, and identified 
by them as the old Lamponia. The wall of the akropolis is a fine ex- 
ample of Cyclopean construction of great unhewn stones ; that of the 
city below is Pelasgic, the stones being cut carefully on their joining 
surfaces, but not joined as smoothly as in the fully-developed polyg- 
onal work. 

Not the least interesting of these photographs is one showing, un- 
fortunately upon a very small scale, a selection of the smaller objects 
found. Among them are a number of terra-cotta figurines of different 
ages, many of them in perfect preservation. The collection includes 
types which might have been found at Tanagra or Kyrene, including 
a number of grotesques, and others which are purely Oriental. Two 
draped female figures, almost entire, are early and very fine. There 
are several charming heads broken from their bodies, and a Pheeni- 
cian Astarte similar to some of those from Cyprus. Upon the same 
plate are two of the Homeric depas amphikypellon, very similar in form 
to the cup held by the figure behind Herakles in the notable centaur 
relief from Assos illustrated in plate 15 of the Report. 

The money requisite for completing the exploration has been sub- 
scribed, and the President of the Archzological Institute has tele- 
graphed to Mr. Clarke to proceed with the work. 

Yonkers, N. Y., Dec. 22, 1882. Tuomas W. LupLow. 





Scientific Notes. 

Nature, in its notice of the late Prof. Henry Draper (Nov. 30th), 
says of his discovery of oxygen in the sun, that ‘this research has 
given rise to as much interest as any in recent times.’ 

A stock-company, under the presidency of Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell, has bought the good will of the defunct journal Science, and will 
revive it at Cambridge, Mass., in January. The editor of the resus- 
citated Review is Mr. Samuel H. Scudder, President of the Boston 
Society of Natural History, and the publisher is the enterprising Mr. 
Moses. King. The journal takes its new lease of life with a capital of 
$50,000 and a strong corps of contributors. Its aim is to be a scien- 
tific newspaper, and special arrangements have been made to collect 
scientific news from all parts of the world. 


The Fine Arts 


‘*LArt.”” 

THE RARITY, if not the superiority, of the quality in a painter which 
is expressed by calling him a colorist, is felt when one opens the new 
volume of Z’Art (Bouton), at the large etching, by Edmond Yon, of 

ulien Dupré’s painting of a peasant woman and cow, which appeared 
in the last Salon, and which was quite recently exhibited at the 
Schauss Gallery in this city. In what, one asks one’s self, is the origi- 
nal better than the etching ? The chief colors of the cow are reproduced 
sufficiently ; the skirt, apron, coarse jacket and kerchief of the peas- 














ant woman, her big hands gripping the rope, her heavy sabots, the 


wrestling muscles of her arms and legs, the stride of the cow and the 
strain of the cow’s neck, as she tries to make off toward her comrades 
in the pasture—all these textures, forms and movements are indicat- 
ed in black and white so well, that color seems superfluous. ‘he 


- simplicity of the means used to present the picture allows one to 


take in the whole at a glance. Not so with the original painting. It 
is a large scene, carefully painted by a successful and rising artist, 
whu inherits the name and presumably the traditions of a colorist, 

ules Dupré, Rousseau, Millet may be seen in the picture ; but there 
is more of Millet than of Jules Dupré. The young Dupré has not 
managed yet to strike the deep color-note of Jules, nor has he caught 
the tragic touch of Millet in his idyl of peasant life. He composes 
well, and since he also draws well and is disposed to make the human 
figure more important than did the great landscapists of the past gen- 
eration, he must be, according to the dictum common among. artists, 
assuming a higher level of art than his father. It may not be known gen- 
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erally that most artists regard landscape as a humble branch of paint- 
ing, and some even deny it place in the upper regions which are called 
fine art. The prominence of the figure may mean that Julien Dupré 
is tending off from the group to which he belongs by name; yet 
L’ Art ranks him still among the animaliers. Whether or no it is right 
in this respect, it is certainly right in saying that Julien Dupré shows 
in this case that he is not a coloriste. The influence of Millet shows 
even more clearly in the crayon sketch for the figure of the peasant 
woman, which Z’Art, in accordance with its customs, prints aiong 
with the handsome etching. 

Miss Clara Montalba, whose superiority to the great bulk of Eng- 
lish painters was recognized by the New York press several years 
ago, has the honor of a very appreciative sketch from M. Paul Leroi. 
Perhaps too ready appreciation of her in France and America hurt the 
susceptibilities of the Royal Academy. At any rate Miss Montalba 
who, with her sister Hilda, has been an exhibitor in Burlington 
House as well as the Grosvenor Gallery for several seasons, was 
excluded this year. For which, knowing the high grade of her talents, 
and the very low average of the performances of the Royal Academi- 
cians, one may be glad that M. Leroi falls foul of them so lustily. 
Perhaps pen-and-inks and water-colors are her strongest work, but it 
is to be remembered that what most raised her above the other ex- 
hibitors at the Royal Academy in 18So, for instance, was her color. 
It was something in the line of Orchardson’s. Still, it may have 
been a prudent thing to show only water-colors at the small exhibi- 
tion which Miss Montalba opened in Paris. Paul Leroi calls her 
‘ coloriste de race,’ and informs us that she is a pupil of Isabey. 
Coloriste de race sounds a trifle enthusiastic ; but certainly no English 
painter to-day, unless it be Orchardson, has more chances in his favor 
than this young artist. She and her sisters occupy a London studio 
one part of the year and at another season are generally apt to make 
a villegiatura in Venice—if a town in a lagoon can by any courtéy 
be accepted as the place for a vid/a. 

The same critic who’discovered on his own responsibility the worth 
of the English woman has the highest praise for several American 
painters who exhibited at the Salon. The daily press has called 
attention to the warm encouragement that Z’A7t has for Mr. W. M. 
Chase because of his portrait of Peter Cooper, for Mr C. S. Pearce 
because of his Capri girl, for Sargent because of his ‘ Jaléo’. Mr. 
Whistler’s sending was unfortunate this year, according to most 
accounts. He has been devoting much time io pastels and etchings ; 
perhaps he is also becoming more reckless of his reputation, more 
thirsty for successes won by surprises, less ideal than he used to be. 
At any rate, Z’Art contrasts Whistler with Sargent unfavorably. 

Lasting originality, that which creates not merely for the present, but seeks 
legitimately the sanction of the future, which rests on study, knowledge, and 
taste, such is the originality of Mr. John Sargent. Hence his great success. 
Intentional originality, that affects to disdain the knowledge, which it pos- 
sesses all the same, and even possesses to a high degree, in order to devote 
itself exclusively to the cultivation of the ‘ nearly finished,’ and of work for 
the sake of its difficulty—this is the untempting spectacle which a com- 
patriot of Mr. Sargent, the very celebrated etcher Whistler, has offered the 
Salon. He has been justly rewarded with asnub. His portrait of Mme. 
Harry Meng, a blackish spot of an unclean appearance, is in the highest 
degree a piece of intentional —" spent ball from a pistol. The fiasco did 
not even attract attention. The admirers of the true talents which Mr. 
Whistler possesses were able to console themselves by finding that he was 
cleverer than ever in the rooms devoted to black and white, where his six 
etchings from Venice captured every vote. They are the latest jewels in the 
collection, so rich in former works, of this singular Yankee, whom the burin 
will immortalize better than will ever his unruly brush, 

To this tirade the cautious reader will do well to oppose the ques- 
tion whether M. Leroi knows how much fine work in paint Whistler 
has done heretofore, or the question whether he is not carried too tar 
by the instinct of the writer who needs to make his remarks anti- 
thetical. We can only hope that Sargent is the phoenix he intimates ; 
so far, he has not shown great originality. 


Art Note. 

Mr. Boutron announces as nearly ready ‘ A Descriptive and Histor- 
ical Catalogue of the Works of Velasquez and Murillo,’ by Charles B. 
Curtis, to cuntain four etchings of important paintings never before 
engraved. The composition and press-work of the volume will be 
done by Francis Hart & Co. 


The Drama 


Mr. Dion BovcicauLt’s famous play, ‘Old Heads and Young 
Hearts,’ has been played during the week at Wallack’s. Mr. John 
Gilbert, the veteran, appeared as Jesse Rural. He has been ill and 
was generously welcomed back to the stage which he has long adorn- 
ed. He selected a part which is as popular to-day as when the author 
wrote it. It is hard to believe that ‘Old Heads and Young Hearts’ is 
nearly forty years old, and that it was written in the days when Mme. 
Vestris reigned at the Haymarket ; when Buckstone had just begun 




















to play the roguish valet, and Benjamin Webster the honest country- 
man; when the elder Farren was the best old man of the time, and 
Charles Mathews had just been launched on his brilliant career. Mr. 
Boucicault was not yet twenty-five years old, and he had already pro- 
duced a comedy destined to outlive any work of the contemporary 
stage. 

This is, at first, the most amazing thing. Where did this young 
man get his knowledge, if not of the world, at least of the town? He 
talks of Almack’s as familiarly as though he danced there every night. 
He describes Crockford’s with the easy air of the man who had there 
lost thousands. He notes the flirtations between the dandies in the 
pit of the theatre and the beauties in the omnibus box. He knows 
all about the feminine fashions and is amused that the ladies should 
have engrafted the whip on the parasol and revel in tops and incon- 
ceivables. He sips Steinberg with the Prime Minister, chaffs the pol- 
iticians, gives them the latest news of the war with Abd-el-Kader. 
He hob-a-nobs with earls and countesses, and puts into their mouths 
the French slang of the hour. At the opera he applauds Grisi and 
would not miss the ballet for all he is worth. He is as intimate with 
military matters as though he had fought a campaign, and as well ac- 
quainted with the machinery of an election as though he had been 
arrested for bribery. And yet we know perfectly well that he was 
merely a smart young Irishman, living in London by his wits, enter- 
ing the opera at half price, getting his glimpses of Crockford’s and 
Almack’s from the pavement, and his ideas of fashionable life from 
novels. That which astonishes in Sheridan’s career, amazes in Mr. 
Boucicault’s. It shows that very little observation is needed for the 
making of a dramatist. 

Mark, too, his wit. Sometimes, bnt not often, it is real wit. When 
Jesse Rural is getting us his subscription, ‘In whose name, sir,’ de- 
mands Lady Pompion, ‘is it raised, pray?’ ‘In that of the most 
bountiful Dispenser of all Good,’ sayshe. ‘ Ah, sorry,’ she replies, ‘we 
are not acquainted.’ Quite in the Sheridan vein, too, is Lady Pom- 
pion’s greeting to her son. ‘I trust, Charles, you have picked up no 
foreign immoralities : I mean, you go to church sometimes. And I 
trust you don’t swear ; that is, in English ; and, excuse the anxiety of 
a mother, you continue to use the almond paste I wrote to you about.’ 
But, as a rule the repartee is merely smart: the quips are plainly 
manufactured. They are uttered in season and out of season, like the 
jokes in Mr. H. J. Byron’s plays. Littleton Coke and Lord Charles 
get talking thus: ‘ What is vice?’ ‘A fault in horses.” ‘And re- 
ligion?’ ‘A pew in a fashionable church.’ * What is the world ?’ 
asks Lady Hawthorn. ‘A gentler synonyme for vice in town,’ says 
Coke. bsurd expressions rise naturally to the lips of the characters. 
‘Hang the fellow’ is a favorite with Lady Alice; ‘ Forbid it, Venus’ 
with Lord Charles. Cheap and wordy tirades against society abound ; 
and it is very rarely that the true note is struck, as in Tom Coke’s 
description of a London square, ‘ looking as if they’d put nature in 
pound for straying into town.’ 

And in what musty property-room did Mr. Boucicault unearth his 
personages? Sheridan’s people are still quite natural. Mrs. Candor 
and Sir Benjamin Backbite still gossip in the drawing-rooms; Mr. 
Dangle hangs round the doors of theatres ; Sir Fretful Plagiary still 
invites criticism of his tragedies. But Mr. Boucicault’s aristocracy 
have long since vanished into the limbo of unrealities. Even the 
readers of the London society papers refuse to accept the Earl and 
Countess of Pompion as typical members of the peerage. Lady 
Pompion,,we have quoted. When her son comes back froma long 
absence she receives him with ‘Ah, Charles, how d’ye do, dear. 
Bless me, how brown you have grown—for heaven’s sake, take care 
of Bichou, there. Have you brought me the Eau de Cologne?’ 
And Lord Pompion, his father, thus pleasantly receives him, * You'll 
find in my room a list of the doubtful ones of our party, so that you 
may know where to lose your money at Crockford’s—of course you 
will not enter any of the lower gaming ciubs ; and, by the bye, be cool 
to Vernon.’ ‘My dear father,’ says Roebuck, ‘ Dick Vernon, my 
schoolfellow, saved my life.’ ‘ Possiby,’ replies his lordship, ‘ but he 
voted against us on the Barbadoes Bill, and he has talked of con- 
scientious principles.’ 

The rest are like unto-them. Colonel Rocket is the stage Nabob, 
strutting, swearing, swaggering. Lady Alice Hawthorn is the stage 
coquette, boisterous and heartless. Littleton Cole is the stage prodi- 
gal. Bob, the valet, is the stage liar. There is not a bunch of nature 
among them all ; and that is why the part of Jesse Rural is so good. 

It shines by contrast. Its benevolent maunderings are natural beside 
the tinsel brilliancy of the people of fashion. Its good-nature-be- 
comes almost pathetic in such surroundings. We are fond of 
thinking that in Jesse Rural Mr. Boucicault obtained his first inti- 
mation of the line in which his real strength lay ; and that its success 
encouraged him to write the tender, domestic dreams by which he 
made his greatest fame. Be that as it may, Jesse Rural. keeps the 
play alive. 


SINCE her great success as Rosalind, Mme. Modjeska has appeared 
as Viola, Frou-Frou, and Camille. Of the three the last still remains 
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her representative part. Itis a highly artisticelaboration. In viewing 
it an audience must always abandon the idea of comparing it with the 
efforts of American actresses. Modjeska’s method is wholly foreign. 
Her rivals are mostly French—Mme. Doche, Rose Chéri, Aimée 
Desclée of those who are gone ; Sarah Bernhardt and, perhaps, Mlle. 
Bartet of those who remain. Many of those who preceded her in her 
impersonations were not melodramatic actresses. They were natural 
actresses. They worked from the life. They seemed not to be acting 
atall. They made much of little things. Aimée Desclée, as Frou- 
Frou, contrived an entire scene with the aid of her husband’s coat- 
button, with which she played and then pushed it away, now casess- 
ing, now repelled. Mme. Doche, they say, filled the part of the 
* Dame aux Camélias’ with touches of soft, womanly pathos. 

Modjeska, on the other hand, though she is an excellent comedienne, 
presents it melodramatically. When Camille, at the opening, is in 
her whirl of gaiety, most actresses make her as blithe, as careless, as 
spendthrift as any Parisian courtesan who drives round the lake in 
the Bois by day and frequents the Café du Helder by night. Modjeska 
sounds a deeper note at once. As soon as she has touched the piano, 
her head falls with asob. Her cough makes itself heard. Consump- 
tion is written on her face. Guests gather round the table ; ‘broad 
jokes are bandied ; Mme. Prudence tilts with the elderly beau ; cham- 
pagne flows ; and Camille should rise, like Mme. Gerster or Mme. 
Patti in the opera, and, rising with glass in hand, should sing 
‘ Libiamo liete calice,’ and leave the stage with a trill. But Modjeska 
does not sing ‘ Libiamo.’ She sits very pale and silent. Her mirth 
is evidently furced. In Armand Duval she has found her fate, and 
when the merry-makers are gone she is left to reflect whether he can 
ever be hers. Can she at last be happy? No; she will not mar his 
life. She will give him up. She will never let him come near her. 
‘And yet,’ with a gleam of hope, ‘and yet who knows?’ It is a 
very beautiful soliloquy, nothing in the words, everything in Mod- 
jeska’s manner. All the art of the actress is there. 

Thenceforth, with the exception of the brief ray of sunshine which 
irradiates her early days with Armand, the impersonation is tragic. 
Almost hysterical when she believes that Armand has left her ; full of 
a great joy when he returns and takes her in his arms ; dignified with 
Armand’s father ; steadfast in her resolve to keep his secret ; quit- 
ting her lover with a false-ringing laugh ; dropping for an instant on her 
knees ere she leaves her happiness behind ; white with despair when 
they meet in the gambling saloon ; cowering before his insults ; 
patient before sneers ; dying at his feet. Camille, as Modjeska repre- 
sents her, is a figure of ancient tragedy rather than a mawkish crea- 
tion of Dumas. 


Mr. WILLIAM ARCHER’S sketches, ‘ English Dramatists of To-day’ 
(London: Sampson Low), have attracted much attention in England. 
To Mr. Wallack and other American managers who look to the Eng- 
lish stage for their material the book may be heartily commended. 
Mr. George Meritt has found his Hazlitt, Mr. George R. Sims his 
Lamb. Mr. Pinero’s masterpieces are analyzed with close care. 
Light is thrown on the method by which Mr. Herman Merivale man- 
ufactures his poetry, and Mr. H. J. Byron his puns. Alfred Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Queen Mary’ is dissected in company with Mr. Robert Reece’s 
extravaganza, ‘The Prophet and the Loss of Troy,’ Mr. Burnand 
and his ‘ inimitable burlesques ;’ Mr. Sydney Grundy and his ‘ mas- 
terly expositions; Mr. Albery and his ‘fanciful wit ;’ Mr. W. G 
Wills and his ‘idyllic work ;’ and some half-dozen others of even less 
repute pass in review before the critic. And Mr. Archer, standing 
with pounce-box in one hand and a scented pocket-handkerchief in the 
other, almost swoons to find himself in so gross an assemblage. 

Yet he seems fo have been at some pains to study his subject. He 
tells us that he invested five dollars in the purchase of playbooks— 
a far more lavish expenditure than the average critic condescends 
to make. He tells us that he has written dramatic reviews for the 
newspapers, invariably distorting his opinions, lest the public should 
exclaim against his stupidity and spite, and managers place him under 
a tabou. He has cultivated the grand Johnsonian style, which still 
lives in the columns of Zhe Saturday Review, with the grand Johnso- 
nian formulas, ‘ we are credibly informed,’ ‘unless our memory de- 
ceives us,’ or ‘Shakspeare, we are given to understand, has some- 
where remarked that all the world’s a stage.’ Moreover he has read 
a few pieces of those whom he calls ‘the playwrights of yesterday.’ 


He considers ‘Money’ offensive ; he sees nothing in Robertson’s . 


work but crudity of construction ; he confesses a personal repugnance 
for the style of Mr. Charles Reade; he believes that ‘Rip Van 
Winkle’ is only noticeable as a ghost-play ; and the best he has to say 
for Mr. Boucicault is that he is ‘the supreme showman of the Victo- 
rian stage.’ Fine scorn being the only necessary equipment of the 
modern dramatic critic, Mr. Archer holds himself to be fully armed. 
He cudgels the playrights lustily. 

Mr. Archer quotes Mr. Byron’s jokes and Mr. Burnand’s puns to 
show that dramatic literature is dead. Mr. James Albery has written a 
good play, ‘ The Two Roses ;’ and adapted a good farce, ‘ Pink Dom- 
inos.’ But what of his poetic extravaganzas, his indecencies at the 


Criterion Theatre, his versions of Augier and Sardou? Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert has invented a new genre; he has humor and scholarship. 
But how prosaic his verse, how commonplace his style! Can ‘ Pina- 
fore’ atone for the enormites of ‘Gretchen?’ Mr. W. G. Wills has 
moments of dramatic inspiration. Yet who can forgive the solecisms 
of ‘ Charles the First’ and ‘ Juana?’ In Mr. Bronson Howard, Mr. 
Archer is so sensible as to discern high promise. He is good enough 
to consider ‘ The Banker’s Daughter,’ in its English form, as both 
strong and healthy, and ‘Saratoga,’ again in its English form, as 
‘frank farce.’ And he has some hope of the jeunes—of Messrs. Sydney 
Grundy, Paul Meritt, Herman Merivale, and H. A. Jones. 








Music 











The Symphony Society—Second Concert. 

THE second concert of the Symphony Society introduced two inter- 
esting novelties—a symphony by Max Bruch, and a ‘ symphonic move- 
ment’ by Rubinstein. The symphony is not one of the most remark- 
able works of the gifted composer, who will shortly visit this country 
on a professional tour. Itis inferior in fulness of ideas and in origi- 
nality to some of his former orchestral works, but it appeals to a culti- 
vated audience by the healthy, manly spirit which pervades it, by the 
artistic finish of each movement, and by the thorough knowledge of 
instrumental effects which is demonstrated on the part of the com- 
poser. The work was written for and dedicated to the Society. It 
opens with a majestic, short Andante Sostenuto, in which the first lead- 
ing subject of the following movement is indicated. This bright a//z, 
enlists our sympathy with the author and his work. It is full of brill- 
iapt instrumental effects, and, if the leading ideas do not strike us as 
particularly original or elevated, yet they make a pleasant impression 
by their freshness and simplicity. The Adagio is perhaps the weak- 
est part of the work. It is strained and unduly long. Mr. Bruch has 
not enough material for this slow, long-drawn movement. The fol- 
lowing Scherzo is the gem of the symphony. It overflows with quaint 
and fascinating humor. A Finale marked by vigorous rhythm and 


- powerful instrumentation, rather than by striking ideas, brings this 


bright and interesting work to a conclusion. ——Rubinstein’s symphonic 
movement, ‘ La Russie,’ written for the national exhibition in Moscow, 
last year, and designed to characterize by their melodies the different 
races and tribes that inhabit the Russian empire, is only an elaborate 
pot pourri. Rubinstein is always interesting, and his instrumentation 
and harmonization of these strange airs command our admiration ; 
but, as a rule, we prefer Rubinstein’s own poetic themes to the folk- 
songs of the Laps and Fins and Tartars. 

These two orchestral works were rendered by Dr. Damrosch’s or- 
chestra with great spirit and praiseworthy precision. The failure of 
the evening’s performance was in the vocal portion. Mme. Minnie 
Hauk unwisely attempted to sing the celebrated scena and aria from 
the second act of ‘ Der Freischiitz.’ It has been the ambition of the 
greatest prime-donne who have lived since Weber to do justice to this 
noble composition, which demands a breadth and compass of voice 
and a dramatic intuition in which Mme. Hauk is lacking. The brill- 
iant finale, which seldom fails to arouse the enthusiasm of an audi- 
ence, fell flat. Mme. Hauk’s fame began with ‘Carmen’. She should 
not risk it in more ambitious flights. 





Mr. Joseffy’s Concert. 

THE first of the series of four concerts to be given during the win- 
ter by Mr. Rafael Joseffy and Mr. Thomas’s band was one of the 
most enjoyable events of the present season. Mr. Joseffy’s position 
as a pianist has long been fixed, in spite of much hostile criticism. 
There can be no doubt—and he himself would admit the fact—that since 
he came to this country he has greatly advanced in hisart. There was 
scarcely room for improvement in the matter of technique, in the 
softness of his touch, or in the intelligence of his phrasing. But it is 


‘certain that he has gained in breadth and power of tone, and in vigor 


of interpretation. All these qualities were displayed in perfection at 
the concert in question. He repeated his masterly performance of 
the Brahms Concerto, which he gave at the second Philharmonic con- 
cert, and which was noticed in our last number. As solos he gave 
Handel’s Passacaille in G-minor, which he has frequently played here 
before, and Liszt’s famous Fantasia on airs from ‘Don Giovanni.’ 
From a technical point of view the Fantasia is regarded as perhaps 
the most difficult composition ever written for the piano. There is 
but one pianist, now that Liszt appears no longer in public, who can 
do full justice to it, and that is Rubinstein. And, after all, the game is 
hardly worth the candle. Mr. Joseffy was not at his best in this num- 
ber, which is altogether out of his line. But he was completely in his 
element in the brilliant, sparkling concerto in G-minor by Saint- 
Sans, which concluded the concert. This he played with admirable 
grace, making it the event of the evening. The orchestral numbers 
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were Cherubini’s overture to ‘ Lodoiska’ and a selection from the 


* Meistersinger.’ 





Appearance of Mme. Scalchi. 

THE fall season of the Italian Opera, which opened under such in- 
auspicious circumstances, has come to a brilliant conclusion. The 
long-delayed appearance of Mme. Scalchi introduced an artist of the 
foremost rank—the only one that has been heard at the Academy 
this season who is worthy to appear by the side of Mme. Patti. 


Mme. Scalchi possesses a contralto voice of rare beauty, rich and so- 


norous in the middle and lower registers, soft and sympathetic in the 


Patti in the title réle. 


upper. Her school is highly finished, and she is an accomplished ac- 
tress. She made her début as Arsace, in ‘ Semiramide,’ with Mme. 
It is long since two such artists have appeared 
here together in this country, and the performance was, on the whole, 
by far the best that the Mapleson company have given in this coun- 
try. The two prime-donne have appeared for a second time together in 
Donizetti’s uninteresting ‘ Linda di Chamouni.’ 
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THE CRITIC IN 1883. 


ON THE 30th inst., THE CRITIC will com- 
plete its second year and volume. Within the 
brief period which has elapsed since the appear- 
ance of tts first number, it has, we believe, estab- 
lished tts position as “the first literary journal 
in America.” But on this subject we prefer to 
et others speak, and will therefore nothing 
to the flattering testimonials presented in the aa- 
Joining columns. 

Its subscription list has grown with encourag- 
ing rapidity. There is not a State or Territory 
in the Union—with the possible exception of 
Alaska—in which THE CritTICc is not 
and valued ; and tts list of paying subscribers 
includes lovers of literature and the arts in 
England, Scotland, Canada, Austria, Italy, 
Spain, Mexico, Cuba, Australia, India, the 
Sandwich Islands, and the United States of 
Colombia. 

It is proposed to publish in THE Critic, dur- 
ing the coming year, a series of articles contain- 
ing carefully-chosen lists of books for the use of 
students and amateurs in many branches of 
knowledge. These lists will comprise new as 
well as standard works in sage languages, 
and will be prepared by specialists of the highest 
standing, whose names will soon be announced. 

We believe that the proposed series will add 
greatly to the value of the next volume of THE 

RITIC, 

Another new feature will be The Book Ex- 
change—a column in which any reader of THE 
Critic who wishes to exchange one book Fo 
another may make known his desire. he 
names and addresses of all applicants must be 
given in full, but not for publication unless 
desired, as cach application will be numbered, 
and answers addressed to this office will be for- 








warded free of charge. Payment will not be 
required for a single insertion ; but when an 
application is ated, each subsequent inser- 
7 will be charged for at the rate of five cents 
a line. ; 

The Editors will endeavor, in 1883, to main- 
tain, if not to raise, the standard of excellence 
established by the published volume of “ Essays 
FROM THE CriTIc.” 

Subscriptions which expire at the end of the 
year should be renewed at once. Intending sub- 
scribers should lose no time in sending their 
names and addresses. 

THE CRITIC PRINTING AND PUBLISHING Co. 


New York, Dec., 1882. 


PRESS OPINIONS: 

“ THE first literary journal in America. Its 
specialty is short reviews and many of them ; 
but we do not observe that quality is sacrificed,” 
—LoNnDON ACADEMY. 

“ The best journal for literary people to read, 
in order to keep up with the progress of the book 
world,” —PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. 

“ Has earned a right to live by the excellence 
and variety of its materials.’? — HARPER’S 
MoNnTHLY. 

“ The most interesting journal of literary 
criticism in the country.’’—SPRINGFIELD RE- 
PUBLICAN. 

“* Occupies the first place amomg the journals 
of its kind in this country.” —CHICAGO STAND- 
ARD. 

“ Invaluable to every student and lover of 
literature in this country.” —CHRISTIAN UNION, 

‘* At the head of the critical journals of the 
country.’’—LEWISTON (Me.) GAZETTE, 

‘* By far the best journal of its class in the 
country.”—BUFFALO EXPRESS. 

“ Fully maintains its high order of excel- 
lence.”—NeEW YORK HERALD. 

‘* Al the head of the critical journals of this 
country.”"—BosTton Post. 

“ The best literary journal of this country.” 
—CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. . 

“Its success has been instant and secure.”— 
PHILADELPHIA PRESS, 

“ It never praises a poor book.’’—SAN FRAN- 
Cisco CHRONICLE. 


PERSONAL OPINIONS: 


To THE Epirors OF THE CRITIC: 

I have kept Tue Critic from the begin- 
ning, and find it a useful summary of the lit- 
erature of the day in the spirit of a fair and 
independent criticism. PuHILip SCHAFF. 

Brsce Houss, N. Y. City, Vov. 6, 1882. 





EDITORS. 


To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 

I have been a reader of Tue Critic for a 
long time past, and I like its catholicity, tts en- 
terprise, and its readiness to encourage, by judi- 
cious criticism and suggestion, good work in 
literature and science, as well asin the fine arts. 

D. C. GILMAN. 

President's Office, Fohns Hopkins Univer- 

sity, BALTIMORE, Nov. 23, 1882. 


To THe Epirors oF THE CRITIC: 

Recalling the fate of many similar ventures, 
itis no small success to have established THE 
Critic, and to have carried it prosperously 
through the ‘dangerous second year.” We 
could not now get along very well without it. 
You maintain a high and impartial standard 
of criticism, and have brought out the talent of 
new and excellent writers. The columns given 
to Art ana to the Drama are full of point, and 
I depend greatly upon your Literary Notes. I 
am sure that publishers, no less than authors 
and readers, must feel a practical interest in 
your success, Epmunp C, STEDMAq. 

New York, Mov. 24, 1882. 


To THE EpIToRS OF THE prone JX a 
The plan of your paper is admirable, and, so 
far as I have been able to read it, the plan is 
admirably carried out. 
J. H. Vincent, (President C.L.S.C.). 
New HaAvEN, JVov. 22, 1882. 


To THE EpiTors OF THE CRITIC: 

I have no objection to the use of my name in 
THE Critic, dut, on the other hand, consider it 
an honor to haveit appear in your columns. 

PRINCETON, Sept. 27, 82. C. A. YOUNG. 


To THE EpiTors OF THE CRITIC: 

ZI read THE CRITIC with immense interest, 
and hearty appreciation of the great talent I find 
in it. . CLARK RUSSELL. 

Lonpon, Océ. 6, 1882. 


To THE EpiTors OF THE Critic: 

THE CRITIC refreshes me, among other rea- 
sons, because it quickly grasps all that is new, 
in every sense of the expression ; the telegraph 
and scales would be appropriate symbols for it. 
After laborious examination of the leading 
magazines of many countries, I find I gain 
more from "THE CRITIC in many ways than 
from all the rest, and I freely take this oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge personal benefit. 
BosTon, Sept. 26,82. VIRGINIA CHAMPLIN. 
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